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BIG  NET  NEWS:  ITS 
NOT  NEWS  ANYMORE 


The  Un-Events  That  Mean  Something 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  important  Internet-related  news  events  of 
recent  months  are  noteworthy  fx^cause  of  what  the  media  didn’t  make  of 
them. 

For  instance,  the  traffic  levels  at  national  news  Web  sites  like  ABCnews.com 
and  CNN.com  hit  new  peaks  in  the  wake  of  President  Clinton’s  fumbled  Monica 
Lewinsky  speech  and  then  again  after  the  U.S.  tombing  of  alleged  terrori.st  tar¬ 
gets  in  Sudan  and  Afghanistan.  In  the  past,  such  record-breaking  online  audience 
spikes  were  big  news  —  just  a  year  ago,  for  instance,  the  then-unprecedented 
number  of  Web  surfers  following  Princess  Diana’s  funeral  was  the  subject  of 
often-breathless  reports  in  the  mainstream  media. 

But  now,  the  fact  that  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  turn  to  their  computer 
screens  for  breaking  news  during  major  events  is  simply  not  perceived  as  a  big 
deal  anymore.  It  has  tocome  a  mundane,  predictable  matter  of  contemporary 
reality  rather  than  an  item  of  breaking  news. 


We  Are  The  Net 

In  fact,  in  a  watershed  that  has  implications  for  all  media  companies,  the  lat¬ 
est  surveys  show  that  the  demographics  of  Internet  use  are  beginning  to  parallel 
the  demographics  of  general  .society.  Now,  more  than  ever,  we  —  the  broad 
bcxly  of  middle-class  consumers  —  are  the  Net.  Our  routine  daily  dependence 
on  cyberspace  has  pushed  that  medium  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life  and 
commerce. 

This  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  eSTATS  Overview  issued  by  eMar- 
keter  that  explains,  “The  Internet  is  evolving  into  an  upscale  microcosm  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  As  the  numbers  of  Americans  online  has  tripled  over  the  past  two  years,  the 
demographic  profile  of  the  Net  u.sers,  particularly  core  traits  such  as  age,  gender 
and  marital  status,  has  become  increasingly  similar  to  that  of  the  U.S.  population 
as  a  whole.” 

eMarketer  findings  are  particularly  interesting  becau.se  the  company  does  not 
do  its  own  original  re.search.  In.stead.  the  New  York-based  firm  synthesizes  the 
findings  of  most  of  the  other  researchers  currently  analyzing  Internet  use.  This 
technique  eliminates  the  extreme  findings  and  paints  a  picture  grounded  in  the 
mo.st  common  facts  e.stablished  by  the  broad  lx)dy  of  America’s  Net  re.searchers. 


747o  Read  News  Online 

That  picture  says  a  lot  about  the  future  of  newspapers  as  well  as  the  trajecto¬ 
ry  of  the  general  publics’  news-reading  habits.  For  instance,  eMarketer  reports 
that:  “Baby  boomers  now  make  up  almost  half  (49%)  of  all  Net  u.sers  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  with  the  Gen  X  group  accounting  for  37%  and  ‘Matures’  at  14%.  By  the  end 
of  199B,  there  will  be  nine  million  U.S.  teens  online,  repre.senting  nearly  half 
(47.6%)  of  all  teenagers  in  America  and  accounting  for  16.1%  of  all  Internet 
users.” 

eMarketer  confirms  that  the  No.  1  activity  in  cyberspace  is  e-mail  communica¬ 
tion  —  94%  of  all  those  who  access  the  Internet  in  the  U.S.  send  and  receive  e- 
mail.  The  next  mo.st  popular  u.se  of  the  Internet  according  to  the  studies  eMar¬ 
keter  analyzed  is  “gathering  news  and  information.”  Some  74%  of  all  the  people 
who  acce.ss  the  Internet  in  the  U.S.  do  .so  to  read  news  and  acquire  information 
—  the  very  activity  that  is  now  .so  much  a  part  of  America’s  daily  media  reality 
that  it  is  no  longer  news. 

Hoag  Levins 
editor^mediainfo.com 
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No  'Cyber  Candy/  Please 

Intern  Kevin  O’Donoghue’s  critique 
of  newspaper  Web  sites  (“Are  Newspa¬ 
pers  Dcxjmed  To  Dullness  Forever?” 
May)  is  long  on  flashy  opinion  but  short 
on  substantive  fact.  Sadly,  this  style  mir¬ 
rors  his  Ixjliefs. 

O’Donoghue  loses  his  minimal  cred¬ 
ibility  early  in  his  commentary  when  he 
states  “newspapers  cling  to  news  styles 
which  perpetuate  boredom  in  the  name 
of  ‘proper’  writing  or  objectivity.” 

He  complains  of  dullness,  lauds 
alternative  newspapers,  favors  design 
over  content  and  admits  that  he  repre¬ 
sents  a  generation  craving  for  digital 
perks  and  deficient  of  much  of  an  atten¬ 
tion  span. 

In  doing  so,  he’s  illu.strated  my  point. 
“Cylier  candy”  cannot  replace  concise, 
factual  and  nonlibelous  reporting. 
Please  realize  the  Internet  is  loaded  with 
debris,  but  blessed  with  a  few  ba.stions 
I  of  accuracy  and  integrity. 

I  This  year,  O’Donoghue  should  return 

to  school  with  the  mind-set  of  .studying 

I>  less  about  cXMnputers  and  more  alx)ut 

journalism  —  specifically  reporting  and 
law  clas.ses  —  to  gain  an  appreciation  of 
what  journalists  really  do  and  why. 

Mike  Morlacci 
Managing  Editor 
PittsburgbLIVE 
Pittsburgh 

When  Generation  X  Grows 
Up,  They'll  Want  More 

Although  1  applaud  the  main  thni.st 
of  Kevin  O’Donoghue’s  article  —  that 
too  many  newspapers’  sites  are  drab  — 
I  ju.st  have  to  comment  on  a  couple  of 

I  misunderstandings. 

One,  it  is  not  a  given  that  all  news¬ 
papers  have  to  appeal  to  a  young  audi¬ 
ence  in  order  to  stay  alive  in  the  next 
millennium.  Ten  years  ago,  when  1  was 
19,  1  was  not  terribly  intere.sted  in 
newspapers,  especially  not  copy-heavy 
ones.  That’s  not  to  say  1  didn’t  read,  ju.st 

ithat  I  wasn’t  committed  enough  to  sub- 
scrilx?  to  anything  or  even  liecome  a 
regular  reader  of  any  given  publication. 

[There  were  so  much  more  exiting  things 
on  my  mind,  including  mu.sic,  which  is 
as  it  should  be.  Now,  I’m  a  journali.st, 
and  I  read  much  more  —  the  Neu’  York 
Times,  the  Netv  Yorker,  lxx)k  reviews, 
.scientific  journals,  anything.  As  I  get 
older  1  change  my  priorities,  which  is 
what  people  have  always  lx;en  doing. 
When  the  current  crop  of  19-year-olds  is 


ready  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  or  the 
paper  I  work  for,  they’ll  come. 

And  when  they  come,  they  won’t  be 
looking  for  gee-whiz  Wired-type 
razzmatazz  but  the  sub.stance  of  journal¬ 
ism  —  gCKxl  reporting,  gorxl  writing, 
good  images,  gcxxl  analysis.  I  have  no 
u.se  for  Micro.soft’s  sidewalk  or  e-online 
when  I’m  Itxiking  for  news.  That’s  not 
what  they’re  there  for.  I  do  have  u.se  for 
the  New  York  Times  on  the  Web,  which 
is  cleanly  designed  and  delivers  its  pri¬ 
mary  prcxluct  without  much  fu.ss.  And 
why  do  you  have  to  register  in  order  to 
u.se  the  site?  Because  this  is  one  way  of 
making  the  site  pay  for  itself  (lists  of 
online  news  consumers  go  for  quite  a 
gcx)d  bit  of  money  on  the  list  rentals 
market). 

In  the  long  nin,  all  sites  that  in  one 
way  or  another  require  us  as  consumers 
to  pay  for  their  .services  are  doing  the 
Web  a  big  favor;  Unless  we  make  true 
Web  services,  as  opposed  to  marketing 
efforts,  pay  for  them.selves,  we’re  going 
to  end  up  with  a  medium  saturated  with 
marketing-department  spin  and  adver¬ 
tising  but  very  little  else.  Just  becau.se 
registering  or  subscribing  turns  young 
people  away  doesn’t  mean  we  should 
abandon  the  idea.  It’s  only  a  matter  of 
deciding  what  kind  of  information  you 
intend  to  provide  and  who  you  intend 
to  provide  it  to.  In  many  ca.ses,  we  want 
preci.sely  the  readers  who  are  intere.sted 
enough  to  pull  the  information  rather 
than  the  ones  who  have  to  have  it 
shoved  under  their  no.ses. 

The  .second  idea  I  take  issue  with  is 
that  “interactive”  is  nece.s.sarily  gcxxl. 
Interaction  is  gcxxl  only  when  it  has  a 
definite  purpose.  Archive  search  pro¬ 
grams,  for  in.stance,  serve  a  purpo.se. 
Chat  rcxjms,  reader  polls,  and  me.s.sage 
boards  tcxi  often  do  not.  Example:  Tcx) 
many  sites  feature  me.s.sage  Ix^ards  and 
cjther  instant-gratification  forums  where 
anyone  can  po.st,  anonymously  and 
without  interference  of  editors  cjf  any 
kind.  These  forums  no  doubt  have  their 
place,  but  they  very  rarely  contribute 
anything  of  value  to  a  newspaper  or 
magazine.  To  the  contrary,  the  anonymi¬ 
ty  and  in.stantaneous  nature  of  these 
forums  tend  to  enct^urage  sloppy  think¬ 
ing,  pcxjr  writing,  and  a  lot  of  vitriol. 
None  of  which  most  .self-respecting 
publications  would  want  to  lx*  as.scx'iat- 
ed  with.  There  is  a  rea.son  why  letters- 
tcvthe-editor  pages  are  edited  in  the 
dead-tree  world,  and  the  .same  rea.sons 
apply  on  the  Web. 

I  say  my  site  is  dull  becau.se  I  have 
one  overriding  goal  —  to  provide  as 
much  added  information  to  the  NCR  .sto¬ 


ries  I  po.st.  I  do  that  by  linking  to  pa.st 
.stories  and  other  sites,  and  that’s  about 
the  extent  of  our  Ixlls  and  whi.stles. 
There  are  few  photos,  no  one-armed 
bandits,  no  theme  .songs.  That’s  what  I 
mean  by  granite  journalism.  I  don’t 
mean  that  everyone  has  to  do  it  the 
same  way;  in  fact,  1  do  wish  1  could 
break  up  our  stories  with  more  photos 
and  charts,  but  the.se  cost  money,  and 
we’d  rather  spend  that  money  on  .strong 
.stories  than  anything  el.se. 

Our  emphasis  requires,  of  course, 
gcxxl  writing,  as  O’Donoghue  points 
out.  A  big  round  of  applau.se  fcx  that. 
We  are  ourselves  often  guilty  of  sloppy 
writing  here,  because  we  don’t  have  all 
that  much  to  pay  for  gcxxl  writers.  And 
that,  .sadly,  is  the  crux  of  the  problem: 
Gcxxl  writers  go  to  indu.stries  where 
they’ll  lx  rewarded  from  the  start  rather 
than  having  to  work  for  pittances  the 
way  you  have  to  in  the  newspaper  busi- 
ne.ss.  That’s  not  a  problem  with  Web 
sites  per  se  but  an  indu.stry-wide  blight. 
The  only  advice  we  need  to  give  hiring 
editcirs  there  is.  Get  your  guts  up  and 
hire  the  be.st,  regardle.ss  of  whether 
they’ll  outshine  you  or  charge  you  more 
than  your  garden-variety  writer  would 
charge.  Reward  young  writers  who’re 
breaking  into  the  busine.ss  rather  than 
exploiting  them. 

Pierre  Jorgensen 
Internet  operations  coordinator 
National  Catholic  Reporter 
Publishing  Co. 

Some  Papers  Shortsighted 

Your  recent  story  alxxt  how  .some 
print  newspapers  won’t  print  advertis¬ 
ers’  URLs  brought  to  mind  the  beginning 
of  television  when  newspapers  refused 
to  carry  TV  listings. 

Now  publishers  pay  much  to  have 
the  privilege.  Smart  managers  and  edi¬ 
torial  directors,  who  are  visionaries,  are 
running  editorial  information  on  new 
Web  sites  in  their  areas,  Ixrth  commer¬ 
cial  and  personal,  as  a  reader  service.  It 
is  time  to  remember  that  what  helps  the 
reader,  helps  the  advertising  lineage! 
Publishers  who  have  forgotten  this  are 
guilty  of  the  “rcK'k-splash”  .syndrome. 
That  is  if  they  drop  a  rcxk  in  a  Ixxly  of 
water,  they  concentrate  on  the  splash 
and  forget  to  see  where  the  ripples  go. 

Lee  Ellis 
Quadrille  Academy 
Indio,  Calif. 
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DON’T  BEUEVE  THE 

NUMBERS 

WEB  TRAFFIC  STATS  REMAIN 

UNRELIABLE  AND  MISUSED 
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One  site  was  told  that  it  had  eitheT  2.47  million  useis  ot  11.79  million, 
depending  on  which  consulting  gioup  you  asked.  These  glaring 
inconsistencies  are  confusing  and,  worse,  a  turn  off  to  advertisers. 
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Unreliable  Web  tralTie  statisties 
are  taking  their  Finaneial  and 
mental  toll  on  the  very  people 
they  set  out  to  inform,  inelud¬ 
ing  news  Web  sites,  their 
advertisers,  partners  and  investors. 
“Unfortunately,  incomplete  data  are 


Ixdng  used  and  widely  relied  upon  by 
journalists,  analysts,  marketers  and 
adverti.sers  to  measure  the  sueee.ss  of 
Internet  sites  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
the  major  failings  of  the.se  .sy.stems,”  .said 
■Mark  Bernstein,  general  manager  of 
CNN  Interactive,  in  a  recent  online  chat 


on  theglolx'.com.  The  ongoing  fury  has 
precipitated  two  advertising  organiza¬ 
tions  in  New  York  City,  the  Internet 
Advertising  Bureau  and  the  Advertising 
Ke.search  Foundation,  to  create  volun¬ 
tary  Web  traffic  measurement  guidelines 
expected  out  this  month. 
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"A  lot  of  different  numbers  are  floating 
around,"  said  Rich  Lefurgy  of  the  Internet 
Advertising  Bureau.  The  lack  of  reliable  num¬ 
bers  is  keeping  advertisers  away,  he  added. 


liecause  traffic  research  finiis  use  dif¬ 
ferent  metlKKiologies,  and  Ixxause  key 
Web  audiences  like  business  users  and 
international  users  are  not  counted  pro¬ 
portionately  to  the  actual  Web  audience, 
traffic  numlxrs  vary  widely.  ‘Workplace 
traffic  is  virtually  ignored  by  these  .ser¬ 
vices,”  Iiem.stein  charged.  Tliat’s  liecause 
busines.ses  have  not  Ixen  eager  to  allow 
the  ratings  companies  to  run  nonbusine.ss 
e.ssential  software  on  their  business  PCs. 

“We  don’t  purport  to  measure 
everything,”  .said  Jeff  Levy,  CEO  of 


RelevantKnowledge.  “But  what  we  do 
measure,  we  measure  accurately.”  Rel¬ 
evantKnowledge  says  they  are  making 
deals  with  companies  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  measure  international  Web 
traffic,  country  by  country.  Meanwhile, 
the  firm  has  launched  a  marketing 
campaign  to  tell  corporate  manage¬ 
ment  information  systems  managers 
about  the  importance  of  collecting 
busine.ss  traffic  in  an  effort  to  improve 
their  busine.ss-use  statistics. 


The  Numbers  Are 
All  Over  The  Place 

As  an  example  of  the  inconsistency, 
CNN’s  sites  had  a  May  “reach,”  or  month¬ 
ly  unduplicated  visitors,  (tf  2.47  million 
u.sers  according  to  Media  Metrix;  5.62  mil¬ 
lion  users  according  to  RelevantKnowl¬ 
edge;  and  11.79  million  u.sers  according 
to  ©Plan  (a  monthly  numlTcr  based  on 
spring/summer  data).  Media  Metrix  Inc. 
is  a  New  York  City-ba.sed  company  that 
tracks  Internet  audiences;  Relevant- 
Knowledge  is  an  Atlanta  firm  that  (kxs 
the  same.  Both  companies  use  a  “panel- 
based”  methodology,  often  compared 
with  NieLsen’s  television  ratings  tech¬ 
nique.  A  panel  of  hundreds  or  even  thou¬ 
sands  create  a  mini  universe  of  Web 
users,  which  is  polled  on  their  Net  usage. 
The  firms’  respective  numbers  don’t  cor¬ 
respond  Ixcau-se  they  poll  different  types 
of  groups.  ©Plan,  a  consulting  firm  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  says  it  u.ses  a  different 
accounting  methcxl,  but  it  declines  to  dis¬ 
close  ratings  to  the  press,  and  urges  its 
customers  not  to  dLsclose  their  numlxrs 


to  the  public.  Wanting  to  stay  out  of  the 
public  ratings  nimble,  the  company’s 
CEO  did  not  return  phone  calls. 

CNN  isn’t  the  only  news  organization 
grappling  with  the.se  kooky  figures. 
“USA  Today’s  numbers  are  all  over  the 
map  according  to  syndicated  re.search,” 
.said  Allegra  Young,  re.search  manager  at 
USA  Tcxlay  Information  Network.  “We 
all  want  to  maintain  our  credibility  in 
the  advertising  market  and  it’s  difficult 
to  do  so  if  you  tell  an  advertiser  your 
audience  is  6+  million  according  to  one 
research  group  and  then  they  refer  to  a 
Media  Metrix  survey  that  says  your  audi¬ 
ence  is  one-sixth  that  size.” 

For  May,  USA  Tcxlay  Online  rated  a 
3.0  reach  with  Media  Metrix;  a  4.5  reach 
with  RelevantKnowledge;  and  an  undi.s- 
clo.sed  number  vastly  higher  for  ©Plan. 
Meanwhile,  Young  .says  USA  Today’s 
.server  logs  tell  a  different  .story;  750,000 
unique  visitors  per  weekday,  and 
400,000  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  each. 


Unreliable  Numbers 
Deter  Advertisers 

The  danger  with  reporting  inaccurate 
figures  goes  beyond  misleading  Web 
users  as  to  which  site  is  No.  1  in  read¬ 
ership.  Unreliable  traffic  figures  have  no 
doubt  been  responsible  for  millions  of 
dollars  that  investors  have  sunk  into 
interactive  companies.  And,  more  press¬ 
ing  for  publishers,  many  media  buyers 
have  been  confused  enough  to  avoid 
advertising  in  the  medium  altogether. 

“A  lot  of  different  numbers  are 
floating  around,”  .said  Rich  Lefurgy, 
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Classified  Ventures  provides  three 
ways  to  bring  your  classified 
advertising  to  the  Internet. 


Learn  more  about  our 
newest  services: 


NewHomeNetwork.com 


For  more  information  please  contact  Honour  Pearson,  Business  Development 
Classified  Ventures,  30  South  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  IL  60606 
Phone  (312)  575-2753  Fax  (312)  648-0201  or  email  hpearson@classifiedventures.com 


chairman  of  the  Internet  Advertising 
Bureau,  a  global  association.  “The 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  did 
a  survey  [of  media  buyers],  and  they 
said  that  a  lack  of  reliable  measure¬ 
ment  was  the  No.  1  reason  why  they 
didn't  buy  on  the  Internet." 

Not  only  are  the  ratings  unreliable, 
but  they  also  hold  too  much  weight 
with  the  media  buying  and  investing 
community,  critics  say.  “In  my  opinion, 
[ratings]  are  too  influential,”  said  Chris 
Charron,  analyst  at  Forrester  Research  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  “Right  now,  traffic 
means  everything  to  Web  sites.  It  drives 
ad  revenues,  investment  and  partner¬ 
ships.  When  the  public  hears  reach  fig¬ 
ures  are  so  high,  it  generates  excitement 
and  perhaps  too  much  euphoria.” 

In  an  incident  this  summer.  New 
York  City’s  Doubleclick  Inc.,  an  adver¬ 
tising  network,  reported  newly  minted 
June  Media  Metrix  statistics  that  showed 
it  would  have  ranked  as  the  site  with 
the  third-largest  reach  behind  AOL.com 
and  Yahoo!  if  it  were  a  “.com”  site. 
Media  Metrix  confirmed  the  reach  num- 
liers,  and  investors  gleefully  converted 
the  news  into  a  stock  frenzy,  driving 
Doubleclick’s  stock  up  more  than  60%. 

But  Doubleclick’s  fierce  competitor, 
LinkExchange  Inc.  of  San  Francisco,  bit¬ 
terly  disputed  the  claims,  saying  that 
based  on  April  data,  they  would  have 
ranked  No.  3  had  they  been  a  “.com” 
site.  “We  gave  them  a  reach  number,” 
said  Stacie  Leone,  marketing  manager  at 
Media  Metrix.  “It’s  not  about  the  rank¬ 
ings.  All  of  the  ad  sales  networks  are 
huge.  It’s  about  paying  attention  to  ad 
sales  networks  and  what  they  do  on  the 
Web.”  For  June,  LinkExchange  had  a 


34%  reach  in  homes  and  a  38.9%  reach 
in  businesses,  while  Doubleclick  had  a 
30.8%  reach  in  homes  and  a  41%  reach 
in  businesses. 

“Today,  the  Top  10  or  20  rankings 
are  all  important,”  Forrester’s  Charron 
said.  “As  investors  learn  more  about  the 
Internet,  they  will  attach  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  quality  of  users  and  to  the  con¬ 
text  in  which  the  ad  appears.” 

Only  Part  Of  The  Equation 

For  now,  industry  media  buyers  use 
the  information  skeptically,  and  as  only 
one  of  the  many  indicators  of  a  good 
buy.  “Size  definitely  matters,”  said  Bob 
Habeck,  vice  president  and  director  of 
new  media  for  DDB  Needham  World¬ 
wide,  Chicago.  “We  buy  advertising  for 
reach  at  this  point.  We  don’t  put  much 
faith  in  the  numbers.  [Traffic  ratings] 
mean  a  lot  to  sites  at  this  time,  but  we’re 
more  concerned  about  categories  than 
sites  themselves.  [Traffic  numbers  are] 
one  more  piece  of  the  pie  to  give  us 
information  on  what  is  going  on.” 

Habeck  said  the  top  three  indicators 
for  making  a  media  buy  on  the  Web  are, 
in  order  of  importance: 

1.  Past  performance  on  ads  for  a 
specific  client 

2.  Net  reach  (based  on  traffic  statistics) 

3.  Prior  relatioaships  with  sites,  including 
prefened  pricing,  positioning  and  a 
first  Clack  at  attractive  advertising 
opportunities. 

“What  [Web  traffic  reports]  do  for 
media  buyers  is  offer  some  perspective,” 
added  Karen  Anderson,  media  director 
for  Modem  Media  in  Westport,  Conn. 
“It’s  an  interesting  piece  of  info  but  it’s 
not  a  decision  maker.  If  we’re  advertis¬ 


ing  on  a  site,  if  we  continue  to  see  gcxx! 
click  throughs,  if  advertisers’  results  are 
strong,  that’s  what  is  important.” 

Web  buys  only  make  up  0.3%  of  all 
advertising  spending,  Charron  said,  and 
that  won’t  increase  dramatically  until 
advertisers  feel  more  comfortable  with 
the  traffic  statistics.  “I  think  advertisers 
and  Web  observers  have  to  keep  things 
in  perspective,”  he  said.  “What  we  have 
today,  although  imperfect,  is  still  better 
measurement  than  traditional  media.” 

Martha  L.  Stone  is  a  professor  of 
New  Media  &  Technology  at  Roosevelt 
University  in  Chicago  and  a  uniter  spe¬ 
cializing  in  the  online  news  industry. 

MediaINFO.com’s  coverage  of  the 
online  audience  controversy  continues 
on  the  following  p^s  with  “'Who’s  On 
First?”  a  look  at  the  battle  between  CNN 
and  MSNBC  to  be  the  No.  1  news  site. 
“The  Online  Holy  Grail”  covers  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry’s  difficult  quest  for  the 
best  way  to  measure  online  audiences. 


Audience  Rating  URLs 

Advertising  Research  Foundation 
www.arfsite.org 

Internet  Advertising  Bureau 
www.iab.net 

Media  Metrix 
www.mediametrix.com 

RelevantKnowledge 

www.relevantknowledge.com 
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How  do  you  get  Web  advertising  revenues  flying  high? 
Give  your  advertisers  the  well-grounded  information  that's 
only  available  from  ABC  Interactive  audits. 

Were  the  leading  Internet  auditing  service,  auditing 
the  full  spectrum  of  online  properties,  including  Web  sites, 
search  engines,  e-mail  delivery  systems,  chat  rooms 
and  Internet  broadcasters.  Our  unique  tamper-proof 


"gatekeeper"  approach  independently  validates  log-file 
based  traffic  reports. 

No  wonder  a  growing  universe  of  advertisers  regard 
ABC  Interactive  as  the  gold  standard  in  Web  accountability. 

To  get  more  of  the  marketing  dollars  you  want,  give 
advertisers  what  they  need.  Audited  information  from 
ABC  Interactive. 


wxM/v. 

ABC  Interactive™ 

BRINGING  TRUE  ACCOUNTABILITY  TO  THE  WEa 

If  you're  serious  about  getting  Web  advertising  dollars,  contact  Evelyn  Hepner. 

E-mail:  goldstandard@accessabc.com  WWW. www.accessabvs.com/webaudit  Phone:  1-888-228-7444 


BE  SURE  TO  VISIT  ABC  INTERACTIVE  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  SHOWS:  FALL  INTERNET  WORLD.  9D:TECH  NEW  TORK,  9D:TECH  L.A.,  INTERNET  WORLD  CANADA 
INTERACTIVE  NEWSPAPERS,  SPRING  INTERNET  WORLD,  9D:TECH  CHICAGO,  SUMMER  INTERNET  WORLD 


■  NASTY  BATTLE  OVER  WEB 
RATINGS  GOES  PUBLIC 

TOP  WEB  SITES  ARGUE  OVER  WHO  HAS  THE  MOST  READERS 

Using  disparate  statistics,  the  media  giants  battle  to  be  No.  1  on  the  Web. 
MSNBC  and  CNN  both  claim  top  honors,  and  they're  both  right  —  depending 
on  which  statistics  you  use. 


SA  Today  Online’s 


general  manager  Lor- 

Uraine  Cichowski  calls  it  the  “battlefield  of 
the  giants.”  Top  trafficked  news  sites  are 
slugging  it  out  cyber-.style  for  the  No.  1 
spot,  each  publicly  disputing  .stati.stic-gath- 
ering  tactics  and  posturing  over  how  the  ratings  are 
lx.‘ing  reported. 

If  RelevantKnowledge’s  June  statistics  are  to  be 
Ixjlieved,  MSNBC  is  the  hands-down  daily  general 
news  .site  winner  with  4.28  million  monthly  unique 
users,  and  a  7.4%  “reach,”  that  is,  the  percentage  of 
all  Internet  u.sers  that  visited  MSNBC  that  month.  CNN 
Interactive  is  .second  with  3-97  million  unique  visitors, 
or  a  6.9%  reach,  which  is  followed  by  USA  Today 
Online,  ABCNEWS.com,  wa.shingtonpo.st.com  and 
the  New  York  Times  on  the  Web.  CNN  dropped  to 


the  No.  2  spot  after  several  months  as  the  online 
news  leader,  according  to  RelevantKnowledge,  an 
audience  measurement  firm  in  Atlanta. 

New  York  City’s  Media  Metrix  Inc.  al.so  ranks 
MSNBC  on  top  in  June  for  its  “at  work”  audience, 
with  a  7.7%  reach;  CNN  in  .second  with  7.1%,  and 
USA  TtxJay  Online  in  third  with  5.7%.  ABC  follows 
with  4.2%;  wa.shingtonpo.st.com  with  4%;  and  the 
New  York  Times  with  3-1%.  It  is  MSNBC’s  10th 
straight  No.  1  ranking  for  news  sites  by  Media  Metrix. 

But  .statistics  aren’t  always  what  they  .seem,  and 
CNN  has  taken  i.s.sue  with  the.se  numliers.  CNN  and 
MSNBC  shoot  rapid-fire  pre.ss  releases  to  reporters 
every  time  monthly  ratings  are  announced,  in  which 
they  often  spin  the  stati.stics  to  their  own  advantage. 
MSNBC  even  hypes  its  lofty  online  .status  in  full-page 
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"CNN  should  be  defensive  because  they  are 
stunned  about  what  has  been  transpiring 
here,"  said  MSNBC's  Merrill  Brown. 


"The  [traffic]  results  are  printed  in  publica¬ 
tions  without  caveat  and  thus  mislead  the 
public,"  said  CNN's  Mark  Bernstein. 

advertisements  in  the  Neu'  York  Times, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Advertising  Age 
and  Adweek. 

Indignant  over  MSNBC’s  claims,  CNN 
has  fought  back  to  point  out  an  “apples 
to  oranges”  comparison  in  MSNBC’s 
advertising  copy.  CNN  contends  that  if 
its  full  family  of  sites  —  including 
CNNfn.com,  CNNSl.com  and  AllPoli- 
tics.com  —  was  counted  as  one  organi¬ 
zation,  they  would  far  surpass  MSNBC’s 
traffic  numbers.  Unlike  CNN  Interactive, 
MSNBC  contains  sports,  financial  and 
political  coverage  all  on  one  site. 
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MSNBC,  THE  1998  INTERNET  NEWS  LEADER 


***** 


Delivering  the  largest  audience  to  advertisers 


MSNBC  blew  its  own  horn  with  this  ad,  which  ran  in  advertising  industry  publications  like  Medi- 
aweek  and  Adweek. 


“The  [traffic]  results  are  printed  in 
publicatirrns  without  caveat  and  thus 
mislead  the  public,”  Mark  Bernstein, 
general  manager  of  CNN  Interactive, 
said  in  a  recent  online  debate  over  Web 
traffic.  “Then,  certain  sites  use  these 
already  que.stionable  numbers  to 
declare  victories.” 

In  a  press  release  in  late  June,  CNN 
extrapolated  its  own  statistics.  “CNN 
Web  Sites  Consistently  Ranked  No.  1 
Internet  News  Source  by  All  Third  Party 
Measurement  Systems,”  read  the  head¬ 
line  of  the  June  25  press  relea.se.  CNN 
combined  numbers  from  Media  Metrix 
and  RelevantKnowledge  for  all  of  its 
news  Web  .sites,  including  CNNfn  and 
CNNSI.  When  combined,  those  numbers 
outpaced  its  No.  1  competitor,  MSNBC, 


according  to  the  pre.ss  release. 

“In  the  pa.st,  other  online  .services 
have  claimed  to  be  No.  1  on  the  Web  by 
.surpa.ssing  CNN. corn’s  number  of  undu¬ 
plicated  iKsers,”  .said  Richy  Glas.sberg, 
general  manager  of  Turner  Interactive 
Sales.  “Such  compari.son.s  are  incom¬ 
plete  because  CNN  has  chosen  to  brand 
.sports,  busine.ss  and  political  news  as 
separate  sites,  whereas  other  news 
organizations  brand  their  news  products 
as  one  site.” 

But  Merrill  Brown,  editor  in  chief  for 
MSNBC,  balks  at  the  notion  that 
MSNBC’s  traffic  claims  were  dubious. 
“The  point  is,  we  can  play  the  roll-up 
game,  tcx),”  said  Brown,  who  employed 
the  vernacular  for  combining  traffic  on  a 
family  of  sites.  “The  bottom  line  is,  for 
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MediaINFO.com  asked  two  of  the 
leading  Internet  audience-measure¬ 
ment  companies  to  rank  the  dozen 
top  news  sites  for  the  mcjnth  of  June. 
Here  are  their  specially  prepared 
repeats,  exclasive  to  MediaINFO.com. 


Everyday  9.99’‘ Fixed  Rate  APR 


Unique  visitors 
in  millions 


interactive 


1.  zdnet.com  5,859 

2.  pathfinder.com  4,500 

3.  msnbc.com  4,276 

4.  cnn.com  3,971 

5.  dejanews.com  3,150 

6.  asauxlay.com  2,592 

7.  abcnews.com  2,571 

8.  cnet.com  2,098 

9-  washingtorqx3Kt.com  1,911 

10.  nytirrxjs.com  1,576 

11.  hotwired.com  1,543 

12.  cnnfn.com  1,523 
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Media  Metrix’s  Top  12 


allpoli(ic5i  lOWfu 


Unique  visitors 
in  millions 


1 .  zdnet.com 

2.  pathfinder.cxrm 

3.  weather.com 

4.  msnbc.com 

5.  disney.com 

6.  cnn.com 

7.  asatcxlay.com 

8.  espn.com 

9.  sportsline.com 

10.  intellicasl.com 

11.  .sony.com 

12.  abcnews.com 


€  ^  1  A  dt.  ^  Qi  ^  ^  m 
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Note;  Media  Metrix  included 
“information’’  and  “entertainment” 
sites  in  its  rankings.  The  firm  provid¬ 
ed  statistics  for  “at  wc3rk”  asers  only. 


CNN  vs.  MSNBC,  CNN  should  he 
defensive  I3ecau.se  they  are  .stunned 
about  what  has  Ix'en  tran.spiring  here. 
They  .should  lx*  kx)king  for  ways  to 
ctx)k  the  numlxrs.” 

“We  ll  take  them  on  in  any  area  they 
want,”  Brown  declared.  “It  comes 
down  to,  who’s  got  a  Ixtter  package. 
We’ve  got  it,  they  don’t.” 


.Martha  L.  Stone  is-  a  professor  of  Nete 
Media  &  Technology  at  Rix)seielt  Uni- 
ivrsity  in  Chicago  and  a  uriter  spe¬ 
cializing  in  online  tunes  topics. 


While  CNN  maintains  separate  Web  sites  for  sports,  business  and  politics,  MSNBC  houses  all  news 
on  one  site.  The  organizational  difference  has  led  to  arguments  about  which  company  has  the 
most  online  readers. 
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by  Martha  L.  Stone 


CHASING  A  HOLY  GRAIL 

WHAT  DOES  'REACH'  REALLY  MEAN? 


Web  sites,  advertisers  and  media  buyers  still  don't  agree  on  how  to  best 
measure  Web  audiences.  Many  suggest  page  views  are  no  longer  important 
The  new  measuring  stick?  Reach,  or  'unique'  visitors. 


Reach  and  frcx^uency.  Ilicse 
advertising  oiijectives  ate  as 
signific-ant  for  tlie  Web  as 
they  are  for  print  and 
broadtust.  Yet  online  news 
industry  players  c'an’t  agree  on  how 
to  arrive  at  tliese  olijectives.  AdvertLv 
ing  remains  the  Holy  Grail  for  online 
news  sites,  and  the  way  to  captiiie  it 
Is  with  sturdy  tralfic  stati.stics. 

For  media  buyers,  laige  traffic 
numlx'rs  are  often  a  pivotal  factor 
when  buying  ad  space  on  a  Web 
site.  Media  buyers  have  already 
placc*d  more  than  $1  billion  in 
advertising  buys  on  the  Internet  this 
yc*ar,  according  to  Fricewaterliouse- 
Qxtpers.  According  to  the  .study, 
$906.5  million  was  .spent  on  Net 
advertising  in  1997,  up  from  $266.9 
million  in  1996. 

Q)n.sultanLs  say  tho.se  figures 
would  gn)w  more  rapidly  if  the 
Web  community  could  come  to  a 
consensus  on  audience  mea.sure- 
ment.  Two  commonly  u.sed  mea¬ 
surements  are  “reach”  and  “fre¬ 
quency.”  The  reach  (or  unique  visi¬ 
tors)  metric  mea.sures  the  numbers 
of  Web  site  visitors,  while  the  fre¬ 
quency  (or  page  view)  metric  mea¬ 
.sures  how  often  and  how  long  they 
hang  out  there. 

As  tlie  Web  matures  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  mcxlium,  advertising  trade 
groups,  rrkxlia  buyers,  advertisers 
and  major  Web  .sites  are  hammering 
out  tlie  .standards  by  which  the  Web 
Is  mettsured,  altliougli  tliere  Is  a  dis¬ 
pute  over  which  .standards  to  adopt. 
WlicTi  tlK*  Wc4i  tcxik  off  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  iiK-dium  three  yc'ars  ago,  .site 
tniRic  was  measurexl  by  “hits”  —  that 
Is,  one  hit  represents  each  graphic, 
chunk  of  text  and  plxXo  on  a  page. 
This  “worthlc's.s”  statistic  was  replaced 
by  a  more  reliable  metric:  page 
views,  which  Is  tlie  nxrasurement  of 
pages  a  aser  visits  c-ach  time  he  or 
she  logs  onto  a  .site. 


Embracing  'Reach' 

Now,  MSNKC  is  leading  the 
movement  to  embrace  the  “reach,” 
or  unique  visitors,  approach,  which 
counts  the  numlxr  of  unduplicatexi 
u.sers  during  a  given  month.  This 
metlKxl  of  mcxisurement  is  more 
akin  to  traditional  (irint  publications’ 
circulation  metric,  aigues  Merrill 
Brown,  cxlitor  in  chief  of  MSNBC. 
Mcxmwhile,  the  frc*quency,  or  page 
view,  numlxjrs  c'an  lx  artificially 
inllated  by  .sites  that  place  single 
.stories  on  multiple  pages,  he  .said. 

“The  page  view  numlxr  is 
ridiculous,”  Brown  declare^d.  “It’s  a 
game.  It’s  a  coneextion.  What  is  a 
page  view?  It’s  nothing.” 

MSNBC  may  tea.se  a  story  from 
the  home  page,  which  would  link 
to  the  full  .story  on  another  page. 
Meanwhile,  other  sites  like  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  may  put  a  lengtliy 
story  on  multiple  pages,  thus  inflat¬ 
ing  the  numlxr  of  page  views  for 
one  .story,  he  .said.  “Do  they  do  it  to 
Ixef  up  their  page  view  .statistics?” 
Bn)wn  asked.  “Absolutely.” 

“There  ultimately  will  lx  a  move¬ 
ment  away  from  page  views  as  tlx 
metric,”  .said  Jeff  Levy,  CEO  of  Rele- 
vantKnowledge,  Atlanta.  “Page  view 
on  its  own  Isn’t  enough.  You  need 
additional  information.  You  need  to 
know  how  many  [xx)ple  .saw  the  ad 
and  how  many  times  they  .saw  it. 
Tliat’s  reach  and  frequency.”  levy 
Ixlieves  an  important  next  step  in 
Web  traffic  mea.surement  will  lx  an 
integratcxl  view  of  traffic  Ixxh  from  a 
.site’s  own  .server  logs  and  from  a 
Web  traffic  ratings  company  like  his 
finn.  Publishing  companies  can  pur- 
cliase  their  own  audience-measure¬ 
ment  .software  from  several  vendors. 

Not  Everyone  Likes  'Reach' 

The  aigument  in  favor  of  unique 
visitor  measurement  as  the  metric  of 


the  future  is  not  without  its  detrac¬ 
tors.  “There  is  tex  much  focus  on 
reach  and  not  enougli  on  frequen¬ 
cy,”  said  Mark  Berrestein,  general 
manager  of  CNN  Interactive.  “It’s 
like  counting  a  viewer  of  Friends 
once  and  then  not  counting  the  per- 
.son  again  for  Seinfeld.  This  model 
penalizes  sites  with  the  best  content 
and  thus  the  longest  visits.” 

Forre.ster  Re.search’s  Chris  Char- 
ron  and  exher  industry  leaders  are 
in  favor  of  developing  a  new  metric 
to  be  a  better  reflection  of  Web  traf¬ 
fic.  “I  think  advertisers  and  media 
alike  need  to  rethink  the  traditional 
measures  of  reach  and  frequency,” 
he  .said.  “On  a  theoretical  level,  both 
of  the.se  are  important  to  any  adver¬ 
tisers,  but  the  definition  of  reach  on 
the  Internet  —  one  person  who  has 
visited  a  site  in  the  course  of  a 
month  —  is  almast  useless.  With  so 
many  page  views  on  the  Internet, 
we  need  to  rethink  these  measures 
or  redefine  them  in  a  way  that  is 
more  informative  to  advertisers. 

“There’s  more  to  cousider  than 
ju.st  eyeball  traffic,”  he  added.  “We 
are  at  the  point  now  where  we 
judge  properties  leased  on  traffic. 
We  will  get  to  the  point  where  con¬ 
verting  to  revenue  will  be  more 
important.  We’ll  get  into  quality  of 
iKsage  and  loyalty  of  users.” 

After  all,  mcxlia  buyers  rarely 
buy  an  entire  .site  at  one  time. 
Instead,  they  buy  thou.sands  of 
“impressions”  on  ju.st  one  portion  of 
the  site,  like  tlx  busine.ss  page  or 
sports  page,  which  deliver  ads  to 
.specific  audiences. 

Martha  L.  Stone  is  a  professor  of 
New  Media  &  Technology  at 
Roosevelt  University  in  Chicago 
and  a  writer  specializing  in 
online  news  topics. 
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A  POINT  &  SHOP  MALL  KEEPS  THEM 
WITH  YOU,  WHERE  THEY  BELONG. 


When  you  open  a  Point  &  Shop™  online  mall  with  your 
name  over  the  door,  you  turn  a  potential  threat  into  an 
opportunity.  Point  &  Shop  malls  are  the  fastest,  easiest 
way  for  any  publisher  to  profit  from  online  commerce. 
Giving  advertisers  their  own  "store"  in  a  successful 
Point  &  Shop  mall  protects  and  expands  your  advertising 
sales  and  gives  you  a  new  profit  center,  instantly. 


$20  REBATE  ON  A 
POINT  SHOP 
PURCHASE 


ABSOLUTELY  NO  COST  TO  YOU. 

Internet  Tradeline  can  attach  a  Point  &  Shop  mall 
to  your  home  page  without  cost  or  effort  It’s  a  com¬ 
pletely  turn-key  solution.  We'll  design  and  build  any 
number  of  secure,  transaction-capable  stores  virtually 
overnight  and  give  retailers  the  tools  to  maintain  their 
own  sites.  Nothing  could  be  simpler,  or  more  risk-free. 
Visit  us  at  www.pointshop.com  and  see  for  yourself. 


Watch  your  mail  for  our  special  offer: 
a  $20  rebate  on  any  Point  &  Shop  online  purchase. 
Can't  wait?  Call  us  at  I  -800-872-3390  or  visit 


www.pointshop.com  for  eligibility  and  details. 


POINT  JVi  SHOP 


Point  &  Shop  is  a  trademark  of  Internet  Tradeline.  liK. 
©1998  Internet  Tradeline.  Inc. 
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WHAT  PRIVACY? 

ONLINE  PRIVACY  STATEMENTS 

ARE  POPPING  UP  EVERYWHERE 

The  public,  activists  and  the  government  have  grave  concerns  about 
the  privacy  of  Internet  surfers.  In  reaction,  many  sites  now  have  online 
privacy  statements.  What  should  they  say,  and  what  do  they  mean? 


Ncttcape;  TBlISTe;  Ten  np>  for  Protecting  Your  Piluicy  anime 
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Counting  among  its  members  Microsoft  and  the  New  York  Times,  TRUSTe  helps  sites  devise 
privacy  policies. 


In  the  publishing 
business,  credibil¬ 
ity  is  fundamen¬ 
tal.  Few  publica¬ 
tions  —  online  or 
off  — will  survive  with¬ 
out  customers  who  feel 
confident  about  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  integrity. 

That  confidence  will 
be  hard  to  inspire  if  read¬ 
ers  think  publications  are 
selling  personal  informa¬ 
tion  about  them  to  mar¬ 
keters.  Recent  c'ases  have 
spotlighted  online  users’ 
outright  hostility  toward 
anything  that  threatens 
to  jeopardize  their  elec¬ 
tronic  privacy.  Throw  in 
the  potential  for  govern¬ 
ment  interference,  and 
you  get  a  climate  that  has 
many  online  publishers 
rushing  to  add  highly  vis¬ 
ible  privacy  statements  to 
their  Web  sites. 

Privacy  statements  are  essentially  online  ethics 
policies.  A  link  to  them  is  usually  located  at  the  Ixjt- 
tom  of  the  home  page.  They  explain  —  often  at 
length  and  sometimes  in  legalese  —  how  the  publi¬ 
cation  will  keep  user  information  private  and  secure. 

Beth  Givens,  director  of  the  Privacy  Rights  Clear¬ 
inghouse  in  San  Diego,  Calif,  and  author  of  the  Pri¬ 
vacy  Rights  Handbook  published  by  Avon  Books,  is 
in  some  ways,  despite  her  expertise,  a  typical  online 
user.  When  she  registered  for  the  Web  site  of  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune,  she  hoped  there  would  be  a 
privacy  policy  in  place.  She  was  disappttinted  and  a 
little  nervous  when  she  didn’t  see  one,  but  she  regis¬ 
tered  anyway. 

“1  had  to  divulge  a  lot  of  information  to  reach  their 
archives,”  she  recalled.  “My  assumption  is  that  the 
information  that  I  gave  them  will  go  no  further,  but  I 
don’t  know  that.  A  year  ago,  Web  surfers  like  me 
weren’t  thinking  about  privacy  policies,  but  now 
there  is  more  consumer  concern.  1  think  that  more 


and  more  people  are  looking  for  privacy  policies 
liecause  of  the  publicity  surrounding  the  issue.” 

Privacy  Becomes  Media  Focus 

Indeed,  the  issue  heated  up  long  liefore  President 
Clinton’s  plea  for  privacy  in  his  personal  life.  In  June, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  revealed  that  only  14% 
of  American  Web  sites  provided  any  sort  of  notice  on 
their  information  collection  practices.  Furthermore, 
only  2%  provided  a  comprehensive  privacy  policy. 
Here’s  the  .statistic  that  really  got  activists  going: 
Eighty-nine  percent  of  children’s  Web  sites  collected 
personal  information  directly  from  children.  The 
report  concluded  that  the  “industry’s  efforts  to 
encourage  voluntary  adoption  of  the  most  basic  fair 
information  practices  have  fallen  short  of  what  is 
needed  to  protect  con.sumers.” 

This  led  to  calls  for  government  intervention  from 
some  groups.  Wanting  to  avoid  the  heavy  hand  of 
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Links  to  privacy  statements  can  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  many  Web  site  home  pages. 


the  Feds,  the  Internet  community 
sprang  into  action  and  called  For  a  self¬ 
regulation  model.  Voluntarily,  privacy 
.statements  began  popping  up  all  over 
the  Web.  In  the  meantime,  Washington 
has  shown  that  it  isn’t  sitting  on  its 
hands.  Jii.st  last  month,  the  FTC  charged 
that  Gecx'ities  misled  its  2  million  mem¬ 
bers  by  secretly  selling  personal  infor¬ 
mation  to  marketers.  The  Santa  Monica, 
Calif. -ba.sed  company  denied  the  allega¬ 
tions  but  settled  with  the  FTC  and 
promised  to  advise  customers  of  its  pri¬ 
vacy  policies. 

V'ice  President  Al  Gore  al.so  voiced 
his  concerns  this  .summer  by  calling  on 
Congress  to  pass  laws  to  safeguard  med¬ 
ical  and  Financial  records.  “We  need  an 
electronic  Bill  Of  Rights,"  he  .said.  "You 
should  have  the  right  to  choose  whether 
your  personal  information  is  di.sclo.sed." 

Consensus  From  The  Industry 

In  the  field,  there  seems  to  be  wide¬ 
spread  agreement  that  privacy  state¬ 
ments  are  needed.  For  Bill  Pisarra,  Web¬ 
master  for  LinguiSy.stems  in  East  Moline, 
Ill.,  having  a  privacy  .statement  is  simply 
good  business.  His  company  publishes 
special  education  materials  and  .sells 
them  via  direct  mail. 

In  doing  business,  he  has  encoun¬ 
tered  an  intere.sting  phenomenon.  When 
customers  call  in  using  the  800-number 
to  order  a  publication,  they  must  offer 
up  a  good  deal  of  personal  information. 
But  Pisarra  said  it  is  rare  for  a  phone 
cu.stomer  to  question  or  expre.ss  con¬ 
cern  about  the  information  LinguiSy.s- 
tems  cr)llects.  By  contrast,  he  said,  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  number  of  Web  cu.s- 
tomers  and  prospects  express  concern. 
It's  not  unusual  for  electronic  orders  and 
catalog  requests  to  have  special  instaic- 
tions  such  as  “do  not  give  out  our 
phone  number,”  or  "do  not  .sell  this 
information  to  anyone." 

Pisarra  .said,  “So,  it's  clear  to  us  that 
privacy  is  a  concern  for  a  gcxrd  number 
of  people  visiting  our  site,  making  the 
need  for  a  privacy  statement  a  given. 
Sure,  we’ve  read  the  surveys  describing 
privacy  as  a  big  concern  on  the  Web, 
but  in  our  ca.se  we  re  getting  direct  input 
from  customers  and  prospects,  which  is 
more  compelling  than  all  the  surveys  on 
earth.  We’re  simply  responding  to  their 
needs.  We  think  it  reassures  customers 
w  ho  send  us  personal  information  and 
is  an  important  .step  in  building  their 
tru.st  in  our  company.  Why  lose  cu.s- 
tomers  hjr  lack  of  a  Few  words  in  the 
appropriate  places  tin  the  site?” 

Respon.se  to  complaints  also  drove 


the  IMS  Vegas  Si  in  to  adopt  a  privacy 
statement  on  its  Web  site,  Vegas  Deluxe. 
Br>'an  Alli.son,  general  manager,  said  the 
site  posted  a  pri\acy  statement  after 
they  began  using  NetGravity  ad-ser\ing 
.software,  which  sets  persistent,  random 
ccxjkies  when  people  access  the  pages. 
Most  pages  have  four  ads  on  them,  so 
just  coming  to  the  site  nets  a  u.ser  at 
least  four  cookies.  "A  number  of  people 
who  had  heard  that  c(X)kie.s  were  evil 
and  were  going  to  in\ade  their  privacy 
would  hit  our  site,  get  four  or  five  C(X)k- 
ies  reque.sts  and  go  balli.stic,"  Alli.son 
.said.  "This  .statement  .seems  to  help." 

Even  though  the  privacy  statement 
thoroughly  explains  cookie  techncilogy 
and  the  fact  that  the.se  c(X)kie.s  are  tem¬ 
porary,  Alli.son  still  gets  e-mail  and  calls 
from  upset  u.sers.  He  patiently  explains 
to  them  how  to  acce.ss  their  ccx)kie  file 
and  how  to  delete  the  de\  ices.  That  per- 
.sonal  approach  helps,  but  it  is  not 
always  fcx)lpr(x)f.  “It’s  hard  to  explain  to 
people  who  are  very  upset  about  some¬ 
thing  that  they  don’t  understand  why  it 
isn’t  going  to  hurt  them.” 

American  Busine.ss  Fre.ss,  the  trade 
organization  that  .serves  busine.ss  publi¬ 
cations,  has  begun  advising  all  of  its 
members  to  include  Web  privacy  state¬ 
ments.  The  advice  comes  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  for  the  group,  David  G. 
Nichols,  an  attorney  with  .Morgan,  Lewis 
&  Bockius  in  New  York  City. 

Nichols  believes  that  the  first  reason 
an  online  publisher  should  add  a  priva¬ 
cy  statement  is  to  allay  customer  fears. 
But  he  also  thinks  that  such  a  statement 
combined  with  adherence  to  it  may 


someday  save  sites  from  lawsuits.  "1 
think  it  is  appropriate  for  a  firm  to  Ix' 
mindful  of  the  prxssibility  of  litigation," 
he  said.  “There  was  great  brouhaha 
when  America  Online  div  ulged  informa¬ 
tion  alxxit  Timothy  .McY’eigh’s  buying 
habits  and  other  disclosures  that  created 
considerable  concern  among  people 
who  use  the  Web.  Technology  is  devel¬ 
oping  .so  quickly  that  makes  all  sorts  of 
information  verv’  accessible  that  it  .seems 
verv'  likely  that  this  is  something  that 
companies  should  watch."  .McVeigh  is 
the  former  LLS.  Navy  officer  who  was 
di.scharged  after  the  Dulles,  Va.,  online 
service  revealed  his  identity  and  person¬ 
al  profile  to  Navy  investigators  who 
were  investigating  .McVeigh’s  .sexual  ori¬ 
entation.  .McVeigh  eventually  won  a 
court  battle  to  be  rein.stated.  AOL  apol¬ 
ogized  for  releasing  McVeigh’s  name  to 
an  investigator  who  did  not  identify 
himself  as  a  representativ  e  of  the  Navy. 

As  the  numlxr  of  deep-p<xket  com¬ 
panies  doing  busine.ss  on  the  Internet 
increases,  the  potential  for  costly  litiga¬ 
tion  grows,  adds  .Stuart  N.  Brotman, 
who  teaches  communication  law  and 
policy  at  Harvard  Livv  Sclxxrl.  “Publish¬ 
ing  companies  are  verv  large  targets." 
Brotman  sugge.sts  not  only  posting  your 
privacy  policy',  but  e-mailing  it  back  to 
everyone  w  ho  registers  at  your  site,  sub- 
scrilx's  or  buys  something. 

No  Policy  =  Trouble 

Certainly,  the  lack  of  a  priv  acy  state¬ 
ment  can  get  a  company  in  trouble. 
When  subscribers  to  New  \ork  City’s 
Aclrertising  Age  found  an  e-mail  invita- 
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Dealer,  has  one  of  the  Web  sites  now 
sporting  a  privacy  policy,  thanks  to  con¬ 
cern  over  the  potential  for  government 
interference.  Denise  Rondini,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  said,  “We  added  it  partially 
because  we  have  seen  a  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  that  indicate  if  we  don’t  do 
it  voluntarily,  we  will  be  mandated  to  do 
so.  And  it  seems  like  voluntary  is  better.” 

Yet  Rondini  remains  a  little  skeptical 
about  the  necessity  for  such  a  step.  “On 
some  levels  I  find  it  amusing  that  the 
privacy  issue  came  up,  since  1  collect 
the  same  info  on  my  Web  site  that  1  do 
in  my  magazine’s  subscription  cards  or 
on  my  circulation  requalification  direct 
mail,  and  no  one  is  asking  me  to  put 
privacy  statements  on  my  w'ritten  circu¬ 
lation  efforts.” 

Experts  in  the  privacy  area  agree  that 
Rondini  could  have  a  point.  Marc  Roten- 
berg,  director  of  the  Electronic  Privacy 
Information  Center,  a  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  public  interest  research  center, 
calls  privacy  statements  “digital  fine 
print.”  He  said,  “The  company  putting 
up  a  notice  about  what  they  are  doing 
with  personal  information  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  protecting  your  privacy  or 
limiting  the  use  of  that  information.  Pri¬ 
vacy  statements  are  useful  in  terms  of 
raising  issues  about  privacy  and  remind¬ 
ing  the  publisher  about  the  need  to  pro¬ 
tect  privacy,  but  beyond  that,  1  don’t 
think  they  do  a  whole  lot.” 

To  give  a  privacy  statement  teeth, 
Rotenberg  thinks  that  a  visitor  to  the  site 
should  have  some  legal  rights  that  guar¬ 
antee  that  he  will  be  permitted  to  see 
any  information  that  is  collected  about 
him  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  decide 
how  that  information  will  be  used. 

Jay  Small,  general  manager  of 
StarNews.com,  the  online  service  of 
Indianapolis  Newspapers  Inc.,  does 
es.sentially  that.  When  StarNews.com 
moved  its  nationally  popular  auto  racing 
and  other  sports  message  boards  to  a 
registration  system,  it  did  so  in  order  to 
collect  specific  information  useful  to 
advertisers.  Users  who  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  coming  to  the  site  anony¬ 
mously  were  perturbed.  To  make  these 
users  more  comfortable,  the  site  allow's 
registrants  to  review'  exactly  what  infor¬ 
mation  the  site  is  keeping  about  them, 
then  they  must  opt  in  —  agree  to 
receive  —  specific  information  from 
StarNews.com. 

Only  about  40%  of  registrants  say 
“yes”  to  receiving  more  information 
alx)ut  a  variety  of  sport.s-related  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  newsletters.  Small  admits 
there  have  been  some  times  when  the 
sales  department  found  this  system  to  Ix' 


Bryan  Allison  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun's  Web  site 
reports  that  a  privaq/  statement  has  helped 
explain  to  readers  what  "cookies"  are  and 
how  they  work. 


"A  year  ago,  Web  surfers  like  me  weren't 
thinking  about  privacy  policies,  but  now 
there  is  more  consumer  concern,"  said  Beth 
Givens  of  the  Privacy  Rights  Clearinghouse. 


limiting.  After  all,  some  of  the  people 
w'ho  refused  might  be  persuaded  if  sales¬ 
people  had  a  shot  at  them.  But  Small  has 
stood  firm.  “Even  though  it  may  be  a 
smaller  list,  they  are  what  you  might  call 
highly  qualified  leads,”  he  said.  “One  of 
the  ways  that  you  treat  customers  right  is 
by  being  careful  how  you  protect  their 
privacy  and  that  makes  them  better, 
more  loyal  cu.stomers.  1  think  we  have  to 
be  especially  careful  to  protect  subscrip¬ 
tion-base  customers  because  it  is  from 
there  that  w'e  sell  advertising.” 


tion  from  theglobe.com  Inc.  to  join  its 
online  community,  many  were  not 
appreciative.  The  problem  was  that  the 
invitation  included  their  passw'ord  — 
the  same  one  they  used  to  access  the 
Advertising  Age  Web  site  —  but  the 
message  didn't  mention  any  relationship 
between  the  two  companies. 

Advertising  Age  got  so  many  com¬ 
plaints  that  they  had  to  i.ssue  an  e-mail 
apology,  which  explained  that  this  per¬ 
sonal  information  hadn’t  been  sold  to 
theglobe.com,  but  shared  in  a  partner¬ 
ship  designed  to  provide  expanded  ser¬ 
vices  to  AdAge  subscribers.  It  explained 
that  this  was  not  a  security  breach  but  a 
marketing  mix-up.  Brian  Quinn,  .sales 
manager  for  the  AdAge  group,  said  his 
company  regrets  how  it  handled  intro¬ 
ducing  the  new  partnership.  “We  ju.st 
w  anted  to  make  it  as  seamless  as  possi¬ 
ble,”  he  said.  “If  the  e-mail  had  come 
from  us  in.stead  of  theglobe,  I  guess  it 
wouldn’t  have  been  such  a  big  deal.” 

Shortly  after  this  incident  a  few 
months  ago,  AdAge.com  adopted  a  pri¬ 
vacy  policy,  which  it  now  displays 
prominently  on  its  site.  Quinn  .said  he 
helped  approve  the  wording,  and  he’s 
glad  it’s  there,  although  he  doe.sn’t  think 
it  has  a  whole  lot  of  practical  applica¬ 
tion.  “This  is  busine.ss  to  busine.ss.  We 
aren’t  asking  people  where  they  live. 
We’re  asking  people,  ‘Do  you  work  at 
an  ad  agency?’  ” 

Deerfield,  Ill. -based  Kona  Commu¬ 
nications,  publishers  of  trade  magazines. 
Truck  Parts  &  Service  and  Successful 


^Opt  In'  Rather  Than  'Opt  Out' 

Another  site  that  insists  that  its  users 
must  “opt  in”  rather  than  “opt  out”  is 
the  Web  site  of  Consumer  Reports. 
Nancy  Macagno,  the  company’s  director 
of  new  media,  says  that  because  of  its 
mission  and  reputation.  Consumer 
Reports  wants  to  be  “meticulously  favor¬ 
able  to  the  consumer.”  The  publisher’s 
privacy  statement  is  considered  a  model 
in  the  indu.stry.  It  .says  in  part: 

•  We  ask  you  to  explicitly  choose  to 
“opt-in  ”  to  tell  us  we  hate  your  permission 
to  send  you  notification  of  special  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports  Online  events  and  updates 
or  nenvs  about  other  Consumer  Reports 
activities.  You  may  opt-in  follounng  the 
registration  process,  or  at  any  time  after¬ 
ward  on  our  e-mail  notices  page.  Of 
course,  if  you  change  your  mind  at  any 
time,  you  can  change  your  option  and 
ymi  may  remote  your  name  from  any  list. 

•  You  can  access  your  subscription 
registration  information  for  revieu>  or  to 
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ly  with  vvlioni  it  will  be  sliared.  Con¬ 
sumers  must  be  given  access  to  tlieir 
data  to  check  for  accuracy  and  suitabil¬ 
ity.  Beyond  that,  the  new  TRUSTe 
member  must  be  able  to  prove  that  it 
can  authenticate  that  the  u.ser  is  who  he 
says  he  is  —  by  a  .system  of  passwords 
and,  in  the  ca.se  of  an  addre.ss  change, 
physical  mail. 

It  .seems  like  a  tough  standard,  but 
Scott  says  that  what  people  forget  is  that 
the  Internet  is  an  international  medium, 
and  privacy  laws  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  much  tougher  than  they  are 
in  the  United  States.  Scott  predicts  that 
if  publishers  aren't  careful  and  if  the 
industry  doesn't  step-up  and  adopt  poli¬ 
cies  with  teeth,  there  will  be  laws  and 
international  agreements  that  will  dic¬ 
tate  what  publishers  have  to  disclose.  In 
the  short  term,  she  urges  sites  to  be 
conservative  about  the  information  they 
gather.  "Don't  ask  for  information  that 
you  don't  need.  You  don't  have  to 
worr\'  about  managing  information  that 
you  don't  have." 


make  changes  at  any  lime  by  going  to 
the  subscription  instructions  area  of  the 
site.  This  area  is  protected  hy  security 
checkpoints,  including  passieord  protec¬ 
tion,  so  others  cannot  access  your  regis¬ 
tration  data. 

Macagno  worked  with  others  at  Co)i- 
sumer  Reports  to  write  a  suitable  privacy 
policy.  Many  publications  do  the  .same 
thing,  calling  a  committee  to  review  the 
issues,  look  at  some  samples  and  finally 
tailor  an  acceptable  .statement.  But  there 
are  alternatives  to  doing  it  yourself.  One 
of  them  is  to  join  TRUSTe,  a  nonprofit 
consortium  of  busines.ses  on  the  Net 
based  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  For  a  nominal 
membership  fee,  TRU.STe  will  either 
help  you  write  a  policy  or  review  the 
one  you  have  to  make  sure  that  it  is  con¬ 
sistent  and  enforcable.  Among  the  pul> 
lications  that  belong  are  the  A'etr  York. 
Times  and  Wired  magazine. 

Susan  Scott,  executive  director  of 
TRUSTe,  .says  the  organization's  .stan¬ 
dards  are  getting  higher  all  the  time. 
TRUSTe  used  to  suggest  simple  di.sclo- 
sure.  Now,  in  order  for  a  site  to  carry 
the  TRUSTe  link,  it  mirst  di.sciose  what 
information  is  collected,  what  u.se  is 
made  of  the  information  and  specifical- 


Privacy  URLs 


Advertising  Age 
www.adage.com 


Consumer  Reports  Online 
www.consumerreports.com 


Electronic  Privacy  Information 
Center 

www.epic.org 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
www.ftc.com 


LinguiSystems 

www.linguisystems.com 


Privacy  Rights  Clearinghouse 
www.privacyrights.org 


StarNews.com 

www.starnews.com 


TRUSTe 

www.truste.org 


Vegas  Deluxe 
www.vegasdeluxe.com 


Jennie  L.  Phipps,  a  former  newspaper 
editor,  is  an  independent  writer 
based  in  Detroit. 
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NEWS  IN  YOUR  POCKET? 

NOT  YEl  BUT  HAND-HELD  DEVICES  ARE  BEING  DEVELOPED 
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The  newspaper  of  tomorrow  may  come  on  a  hand-held  device  like  these  examples:  the  PalmPilot,  Europe's  NewsPAD  and  the  new  SoftBook. 


access  devices  shipped  in  tlie  IIS.  in 
Four  years  —  up  from  an  anemic  4% 
t(xia\’.  IDC  said  Ixmdwidth  —  seen  as  the 
key  limit  to  rapid  growtli  of  the  Internet 
—  will  be  widely  available  and  competi¬ 
tively  priced  by  then.  People  won't  have 
to  "dial-in"  to  the  Internet;  the  network 
\\  ill  simply  exist  on  the  device. 

The  question  for  newsrooms:  Can 
the  devices  evolve  into  the  "electronic 
tablets"  the  newspaper  indii.strv'  tested 
about  a  decade  ago?  No  way,  says 
Roger  Fidler.  the  father  of  the  digital 
tablet  and  former  director  of  Knight 
Ridder's  Famed  experiment  into  digital 
tablet  publishing. 

"For  what  they  cUj.  they  are  Fine,"  he 
said.  "The  PalmPilot  is  a  brilliant  con¬ 
traption  for  what  it  is  intended  to  do  — 
keep  a  phone  li.st,  maintain  a  directory 
or  keep  a  calendar.  They  are  easy  to  set 
up  and  connect  to  a  PC.  They  make  a 
lot  of  sense. 

"They  are  an  intere.sting  gadget,  but 
their  practicality  is  .still  somewhat  limit¬ 
ed.  I  don't  think  a  hand-held  device  can 
really  .serve  a  newspaper.  If  you're  a 
stock  trader  and  you  really  need  to  keep 
advised  of  a  development  or  something, 
they  can  be  u.seful." 

The  devices  simply  aren't  large 
enough  to  hold  enough  content  in  a  di.s- 
pla\-  that  traditional  newspaper  readers 
will  find  comfortable.  What  you  end  up 
with  is  bits  and  pieces  of  the  news,  such 
as  the  digital  news  tip  "Fires  rage  in 
Florida,"  when  in  reality  5()0,()()()  acres  is 
on  fire  and  entire  tow  ns  are  being  evac¬ 
uated.  People  will  hunger  for  more. 
Fidler  believes.  "I  don't  see  people  being 
that  ob.se.ssive  about  news  headlines.  I 
am  a  real  news  junkie,  but  1  don't  need 
headlines  being  .sent  to  me  all  day.  For 
general  news,  I  think  that  is  overkill." 

Fidler  now  heads  Ohio's  Kent  State 
I'niversity  Information  Design  Laborato- 


ly  in  addition  to  teaching  and  conduct¬ 
ing  new  media  research  at  the  school. 
Prior  to  joining  Kent  State  in  1996,  he 
served  as  corporate  director  of  new 
media  for  Knight  Ridder  and  headed  its 
Information  Design  Laboratory  in  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo.,  which  he  founded  in  1992. 

Research  Continues 

At  Kent  State,  researchers  are  quick¬ 
ly  developing  new  liquid-crv'.stal  display 
technology  that  promises  to  finally 
deliver  the  "digital  tablet"  that's  been 
promised  for  years,  only  now  they  are 
calling  it  a  "portable  document  viewer” 
or  PDV.  What's  been  holding  it  back  is 
the  quality  of  the  LCD  display.  It  has  to 
be  lightweight  yet  rugged,  operate  for 
hours  without  gobbling  up  power,  and 
exhibit  high  re.solution  and  contrast. 
Mo.st  current  technology  isn't  bright 
enough  and  thus  requires  a  one-  to  two- 
pound  battery  to  support  "backlighting," 
but  Fidler  thinks  breakthroughs  are  on 
the  horizon.  Researchers  already  have 
invented  "chole.steric"  .screens  that  take 
no  power  to  display  a  printed  page  and 
only  a  minimal  amount  to  load  it.  "The 
.same  page  can  sit  there  for  hours, 
weeks  or  months  and  not  consume  any 
power,"  Fidler  said. 

The  close.st  thing  we  have  in  the 
I'nited  States  to  the  digital  tablet  is  "Soft- 
Book,"  a  product  being  launched  this 
fall.  It's  a  three-pound  device  with  a 
bright  9.S-inch  display  with  enough 
memorv’  to  hold  100,000  pages  of  text, 
pictures  and  graphics  that  readers 
download  directly  from  titles  available 
on  the  SoftBook  Network. 

Material  on  the  SoftBook  is  read  one 
page  at  a  time,  and  users  "turn  the 
page"  like  a  book.  The  rechargeable 
battery’  pack  provides  up  to  five  hours 
of  viewing  with  a  one-hour  recharge. 
"Imagine  a  single,  lightweight  book  that 


holds  dozens  of  documents,  pericrdicals, 
and  novels  that  you  can  read  on  planes, 
at  home  or  take  along  with  you  any¬ 
where  you  want  to  go,”  said  Jim  Sachs, 
chairman  of  SoftBook  Press  Inc.  in 
Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

The  SoftBook  becomes  "ready  to 
read”  by  simply  opening  the  built-in 
leather  cover.  Readers  can  search  for 
words  and  phrases,  view  text  in  a 
choice  of  font  sizes,  make  annotations 
directly  on  the  .screen,  highlight  text, 
bookmark  pages  and  link  to  related 
information.  Users  can  save  and  store 
their  materials  with  all  annotations  intact 
on  their  online  personal  bookshelf  on 
the  company  network.  When  it  is  time 
to  get  another  book,  users  connect  ter 
the  online  network  by  plugging  the 
SoftBook  into  a  phone  jack.  A  built-in 
modem  downloads  a  30()-page  book  in 
about  three  minutes.  The  SoftBook  will 
■Start  at  $299  plus  $9.9$  per  month  for 
access  to  a  variety  of  free  books  and 
periodicals,  unlimited  online  bookshelf 
space  and  free  software  updates. 

A  similar  product,  RocketBook  from 
NuvoMedia  Inc.  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  is 
also  being  introduced  this  fall.  It's  a  20- 
ounce  hand-held  device  designed  to 
hold  4,000  pages  of  text. 

While  some  news  junkies  embrace 
the  digital  tablet  concept,  others  remain 
skeptical.  "The  big  question  is,  can  you 
bring  it  to  the  bathroom?”  asked  Roy 
Peter  Clark  of  the  Poynter  In.stitute  in  ,St. 
Petersburg.  Fla.  "That's  the  overriding 
question.  Can  you  read  it  without  your 
eyes  turning  into  black  holes?  If  the 
an.svver  is  yes,  then  a  big  ob.stacle  will 
be  overcome.” 

Clark  and  others  sugge.st  that  digital 
delivery  of  content  will  .soon  supple¬ 
ment  newspapers  and  other  media,  but 
doubt  that  newspapers  need  fear  for 
their  lives.  "1  .still  think  there  are  .some 
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limitations  to  electronic  delivery,”  he 
said.  “Sure,  you  can  print  .stuff  out,  but 
there’s  still  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
format  that  you’re  going  to  want  to  clip 
stuff  out  and  put  on  your  refrigerator 
door.  In  a  way,  that  act  defines  a  read¬ 
er’s  ownership  of  a  story.  Your  cousin 
ju.st  made  the  All-Star  squad  and  her  pic¬ 
ture’s  in  the  paper.  Those  inten.sely  per¬ 
sonal  connections  with  the  newspaper 
—  you  may  not  be  able  to  replicate 
those  with  a  colder  medium.” 

Dominique  Paul  Noth,  a  Wisconsin- 
based  Internet  consultant,  added,  “The 
real  digital  newspaper  is  going  to  take 
years  and  years  to  fully  develop.  I  think 
what’s  more  likely  in  the  short  term  is 
the  [smaller]  devices  will  change  the 
makeup  of  the  news  that  is  delivered 
online.  We’re  going  to  see  short  reports, 
news  headlines  and  that  kind  of  thing.” 

Europe  Is  Ahead  of  U.S. 

For  now,  the  news  industry  might 
look  overseas  for  leadership,  specifi¬ 
cally  Japan  for  development  of  a 
tablet,  and  Europe  for  its  expertise. 
The  European  Community’s  “News- 
PAD”  project,  which  began  in  March 
1994,  launched  development  of  a 
portable  electronic  display  tablet  as 
well  as  content  for  a  multimedia  news¬ 
paper.  It  was  partially  a  selfish  aim; 
the  project  was  designed  to  showcase 
the  European  Community’s  Open 
Microprocessor  Systems  Initiative,  and 
help  place  ARM  (Advanced  RISC 
Machine)  microprocessor  technology 
into  consumer  devices.  ARM  is  the 


chip  used  to  power 
the  Apple  Newton. 

El  Periodico  de 
Catalunya  in  Barcelona, 
Spain,  provided  the 
news  and  advertising 
content  for  the  project, 
while  Acorn  Comput¬ 
ers  Ltd.  of  Cambridge, 
England,  developed 
the  device,  which  is 
about  the  size  of  a 
standard  sheet  of 
paper.  The  battery- 
powered  device  houses 
a  high-resolution  color 
LCD  screen.  Users 
interact  with  the  news 
content  and  control 
the  system  through  a 
finger-touch  screen. 
The  only  external 
control  is  an  on/off 
switch. 

How  soon  will 
“newspaper  tablets” 
make  it  into  the  marketplace?  Fidler 
believes  they  will  be  common  in  Europe 
by  2003  and  everywhere  by  2010. 

While  newspapers  (the  old  paper 
kind)  will  .still  be  around,  Fidler  points 
out  that  newspaper  companies  have 
great  incentive  to  get  rid  of  the  “dead 
trees”  mcxlel.  More  than  half  of  a  typical 
publisher’s  overall  costs  are  associated 
with  manufacturing  and  di.stributing  — 
costs  related  to  presses,  press  plates, 
inserting  and  bundling  machines,  paper. 


ink,  electricity,  facilities,  truck  leases, 
gasoline  and  labor,  he  said.  Newsprint 
alone  averages  about  one-quaner  of  the 
co.st  of  publishing  a  newspaper  in  the 
United  States.  Because  the  essential 
“front-end”  departments  —  editorial, 
advertising,  marketing  and  business  — 
already  have  converted  almost  entirely 
to  cost-effective  digital  technologies,  the 
only  place  where  publishers  can  seek 
substantial  savings  is  within  the  “back¬ 
end”  departments  —  pressrooms,  mail- 
rooms,  paper  handling  and  circulation. 

“We  have  already  most  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  we  need  to  make  this  happen.” 
Fidler  .said. 


James  Derk  is  the  computing  editor  of 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier. 

Hand-held  URLS 

Acorn  Computers  Ltd. 
www.acorn.co.uk/acorn/ 

NuvoMedia  Inc. 
www.nuvomedia.com 

SoftBook  Press  Inc. 
www.softbook.com 

3Com 

www.palmpilot.com 


walk  into  the  light 


Internet  classifieds 
yellow  pages 
display  ads 
guides 
training 
banner  ads 
web  site  builders 
customer  support 
community  publishing 


interactive^ 

rrvedii 

Experience  Net  Gain 

for  a  good  profit,  call  (888;  425-1044 
www.thomsoninteractive.com 
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by  Scott  Kirsner 


THE  ARCHIVAL 

BLACK  HOLE 

WHERE  DO  ALL  THOSE  WEB  PAGES  GO? 


Newspapers  have  never  stuck  around  for  very  long;  they're  read  one  day  and 
tossed  the  next  Web  pages  change  even  faster,  with  new  stories  posted 
throughout  each  day.  Should  newspapers  be  archiving  all  this  information? 


At  first  glance,  tlie  Web  seems  like  the  ideal 
medium  for  an  archivist.  Web  content  is 
already  digitized.  It's  easily  .searchable,  and 
it's  stored  on  nonyellowing,  nondecaying 
computer  hard  drives. 

I'he  reality  is  cxMiipletely  different.  Online  new.s- 
papers  have  already  lost  much  of  the  text,  images 
and  multimedia  they'x  e  created  during  their  first  three 
years  of  exi.stence.  Pity  the  future  .scholar  who  tries  ttj 
write  the  hi.story  of  newspapers  entering  this  new 
medium,  or  the  re.searcher  .seeking  text,  sound  clips 
or  images  that  ran  only  on  the  Web  and  not  in  the 
print  edition.  By  not  archiving,  online  newspapers 
aren't  ju.st  shonchanging  po.sterity.  They're  di.scarding 
content  that  could  be  a  lucrative  .source  of  future  rev¬ 
enue,  as  .some  papers  have  already  realiz.ed. 

“We've  been  remi.ss  in  documenting  what  we've 
been  doing  online,"  said  Todd  Engdahl,  the  new 
media  editor  at  the  Denver  Po.st  Online.  "Everyone 


has  been  running  .so  fa.st  ju.st  to  get  their  sites  built 
that  we  haven't  done  a  ver\  good  jiib  of  archiving 
what  we've  been  producing." 

The  Post  has  (Kcasionally  .saved  printouts  of  the 
site's  opening  .screen,  but  like  most  other  online 
papers,  it  doesn't  have  a  complete  record  of  what  its 
"front  page"  has  looked  like  every  day  since  its 
launch.  That  makes  it  impossible  for  future 
re.searchers  to  .study,  for  example,  how  online  media 
covered  the  Oklahoma  City  bombing  trial,  the  Atlanta 
Olympics  or  the  1996  Presidential  campaign. 

Web  No  Space  For  Sentimentality 

Others  aren't  so  .sentimental,  and  argue  that  the 
real  value  of  an  online  newspaper  is  immediacy,  not 
a  comprehensive  morgue.  “The  reason  people  come 
to  us  is  for  this  blindingly  fast  information  delivery," 
.said  George  Shirk,  news  director  at  The  Gate,  the 
online  .service  paxluced  by  the  Scni  Fnwcisco  Chronicle. 
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Questions  And  Answers  We’ve  Heard 
Over  Three  Decades  (Or  So>  From  Those 
likeahlejMks  Sometimes  (Often)  Found 
mm  Behind  The  Pack  * 


Offset  Printing:  “I  think  I’ll  wait  and  see  if  it’s  just  a  trend." 


Front-End  Systems;  “A  lot  of  money!”  “What  will  I  get  for  it?” 
Pagination:  “We  do  it  faster  with  waxers  and  Exacto  knives!” 

Advertising  Networks:  “I’ll  eventually  land  national 
(or  regional)  advertisers  myself.  Why  should  I  cut  the  rate 
and/or  pay  the  commission?” 

Market  Share:  “What’s  that?  I’m  just  interested  in  margin.” 

Online  Systems:  “Nobody’s  making  any  money; 
why  should  I  bother— yet?” 

E-Commerce:  “E-What?” 


Newspapers  are  making  money  online  while  protecting 
their  invaluable  franchises  from  a  variety  of  predators, 
many  of  whom  are  also  making  a  lot  of  money— some  of 
which  used  to  be  ours. 

Media  companies  are  making  money  at  an  accelerating 
rate  through  “e”  or  electronic  commerce. 

Like  To  Join  Them? 

Those  who  want  to  find  out  how  are  reading  E-Commerce: 
A  Media  Money  Maker  -  a  major  study  of  electronic  com¬ 
merce  on  newspaper,  television,  radio  and  magazine  web 
sites. 


Some  are  still  in  the  newspaper  business. 
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Web  staffers  are  saved,  but  other  eon- 
tent  sometimes  falls  through  the  eraeks. 
“A  year  after  the  Heaven’s  Gate  mass 
suicide,  when  we’re  putting  together  a 
retrospective,  it  can  be  hard  to  track 
down  everything  we  originally  did  for 
that  story  on  the  Web,”  admitted  Jcxly 
Brannon,  the  site’s  former  managing 
editor  for  breaking  new's.  Brannon  left 
her  job  recently  to  write  a  dissertation 
(rn  the  Post’s  experiences  in  cylx.*rspace 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  rather 
than  relying  on  an  online  archive  of  the 
site’s  history  for  her  research,  she’ll  dive 
into  a  pile  of  printouts  she  has  hoarded 
over  the  past  few  years.  “In  .some  ways, 
you  can’t  beat  paper,”  Brannon  .said 
with  a  chuckle. 


Is  There  Reader  Demand? 


"We've  been  remiss  in  documenting  what  we've  been  doing  onine,"  said  Todd  Engdahl  of  the 
Denver  Post  Online. 


“I’ve  always  felt  nothing’s  more  lioring 
than  ye.sterday’s  news  —  except  the  day 
Ix'fore’s.” 

But  as  newspapers  begin  to  see 
revenue  trickle  in  from  Web-based 
archives  of  their  printed  content,  that 
viewpoint  may  change.  “Archives 
aren’t  making  anyone  wealthy,  but 
they  can  increa.se  traffic  and  provide  a 
steady  revenue  stream,”  said  Joe 
DiMarino,  executive  vice  president  of 
.sales  and  marketing  at  MediaStream,  a 
Knight  Ridder-owned  company  in 
Philadelphia  that  runs  Web  archives 
for  45  newspapers.  The  irony,  of 
course,  is  that  as  newspapers  have 
lx‘en  ftK'u.sed  on  saving  and  .selling 
their  printed  content,  Web-only  mater¬ 
ial  has  been  di.sappearing.  “People  are 
ju.st  now  beginning  to  think  .seriously 
about  archiving  their  Web  sites,” 
DiMarino  indicated.  “This  is  all  con¬ 
tent  that  the  newspapers  have  gener¬ 
ated,  and  it  has  archival  value.” 

What  To  Archive? 

Certainly,  archiving  Web  content 
pre.sents  numerous  challenges.  Where 
should  all  the  data  be  .stored?  Should 
stories  written  especially  for  the  Web 
be  put  in  the  .same  place  as  .stories  writ¬ 
ten  for  print?  Which  version  of  a  fre¬ 
quently  updated  Web  site  is  that  day’s 
final  edition? 

A  few  newspapers,  including  the 
New  York  Times,  Cbicaf>o  Tribune, 
Ik)ston  Herald  and  Cbristian  Science 
Monitor,  are  making  .strides  to  solve 
tho.se  problems  and  lx.‘ginning  to  keep 


records  of  what  they’ve  done  on  the 
Web.  Common  among  all  of  them  is  the 
acknowledgment  that  Web  content  — 
whether  text,  photos,  audio  or  video  — 
is  worth  pre.serving.  “There  are  a  lot  of 
sites  where,  unfortunately,  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  here  tcxlay  and  gone  tomorrow,” 
.said  Tom  Wei.send,  editor  of  Busine.s.sTo- 
day.com,  a  site  run  by  the  Herald  that 
employs  five  .staffers  who  report  .stories 
exclusively  for  the  Web.  “We  .save  every¬ 
thing  we  run,  becau.se  we 
Ixjlieve  it  all  has  hi.storical  value 
and  re.search  value.” 

The  party  line  at  most  news¬ 
papers  is  different.  As  a  result  of 
the  pre.ssure  of  designing  and 
maintaining  a  high-profile  site, 
archiving  has  simply  gotten 
.short  .shrift. 

“We’ve  been  publishing 
wildly,  and  figuring  we’d  make 
.sense  of  it  later,”  .said  Bob  Ryan, 
director  of  Mercury  Center,  the 
pioneering  site  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News  that 
launched  in  December  1994. 

Ryan  .said  his  site  hasn’t 
retained  all  of  the  original 
columns  it  has  produced,  mo.st- 
ly  focu.sed  on  technology  news, 
but  that  as  of  January,  a  .sy.stem 
was  implemented  to  take  daily 
“snapshots”  of  the  front  page. 

“A  lot  of  .stuff  from  our  finst  few 
years  has  been  irrevocably 
lo.st,”  Ryan  acknowledged,  “but 
that’s  the  nature  of  the  Web.” 

At  the  Wasbinf>ton  Post’s  site, 
special  packages  produced  by 


Others  .say  they  simply  don’t  envi¬ 
sion  much  u.ser  demand  for  material 
prcxluced  exclusively  for  the  Web.  “Is  it 
worth  the  expen.se  to  create  a  .sy.stem 
that  pre.serves  our  home  page  every 
day?”  asked  Bob  .Schafer,  publisher  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  Online. 
“Ba.sed  on  the  feedback  that  we’ve 
received,  it’s  not  .something  our  users 
care  alxjut.” 

As  a  result,  few  newspapers  are  ask¬ 
ing  archive  companies  like  MediaStream 
to  collect  their  Web  content,  though 
DiMarino  said  the  technology  is  readily 
available.  DiMarino  points  out  that 
newspapers  were  slow  to  see  the  rev- 


"A  lot  of  the  multimedia  we  do  is  inconsequential  as 
archival  material,"  said  George  Shirk  of  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Chronicle's  The  Gate. 
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enue  potential  in  their  print  archives, 
and  he  expects  them  to  be  similarly 
slow  to  see  the  value  in  archives  of  Web 
content.  “This  is  still  very  much  an 
industry  in  its  infancy,”  he  said.  “No  one 
has  given  Web  archives  much  thought.” 

Two  who  have  are  Wei.send  at  the 
Herald  and  Tom  Regan  at  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  in  Bcxston.  Weisend  .said 
that  his  site  has  kept  all  the  original  con¬ 
tent  it  has  prtxluced  since  its  launch  in 
April  1997.  He  notes  that  users  don’t 
make  any  di.stinction  between  Web  con¬ 
tent  and  print  content  when  they’re 
searching.  “If  you  want  to  find  out  about 
Mcrrt  Zuckerman’s  acquisition  of  the 
Prudential  Center,  you  don’t  care  where 
the  .story  came  from,”  he  said. 

At  the  Monitor,  associate  editor 
Regan  helps  maintain  archives  of  the 
contents  his  15  contributing  writers 
have  prcxluced;  a  fee-based  text  archive 
filled  with  18  years  of  Monitor  stories; 
and  a  search  tcxjl  that  lets  users  call  up 
the  Monitor’s  site  from  any  day  in  the 
past  year.  “People  really  appreciate  the 
ability  to  page  through  pa.st  editions,” 
Regan  .said.  The  New  York  Times  has 
also  retained  a  complete  version  of  its 
site  since  the  day  it  launched,  but  the 
content  is  only  available  to  employees, 
not  users. 

The  print  version  of  mo.st  newspa¬ 
pers  is  archived  in  two  different  ways: 
digitally  and  on  microfilm.  The  digital 
version  is  easily  searchable,  but  doesn’t 
include  things  like  photos,  stock  agate, 
charts,  comics  or  ads.  Despite  that,  a 
researcher  who  might  be  .studying  the 
retail  indu.stry  in  New  York  during  the 
1980s  could  consult  the  microfilm  to  see 
how  Macy’s  ads  compared  to  tho.se  of 
Bkxjmingdale’s. 

But  even  the  best  archives  of  Web 
content  are  far  from  complete.  None  of 
the  13  cjnline  newspapers  contacted  for 
this  story  currently  archive  u.ser-posted 
messages  on  bulletin  boards  —  which 
could  be  considered  the  Internet’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  Letters  To  The  Editor.  Few  were 
making  efforts  to  archive  photos,  audio 
clips  or  video  that  appeared  on  their 
sites.  And  none  had  long-term  plans  to 
.save  the  interactive  components  of  their 
sites,  like  votes,  quizzes  or  contests. 

Many  site  managers  doubt  the  hi.stor- 
ical  importance  of  multimedia  and  inter¬ 
active  features.  “A  lot  of  the  multimedia 
we  do  is  incon.sequential  as  archival 
material,”  .said  Shirk  at  The  Gate.  Others 
believe  that  trying  to  capture  all  the  con¬ 
tent  that  appears  on  a  rapidly  changing 
Web  site  is  a  fcxjl’s  errand.  “Pre.serving 
for  posterity  everything  that  we  publish 
online  would  be  pretty  unlikely,”  said 


Ryan  at  Mercury  Center.  “It  would  be 
like  asking  a  cable  company  that  carries 
120  channels  to  save  everything.  We 
update  tcx)  frequently  for  that.” 

But  making  decisions  on  the  fly 
about  what’s  worthy  of  preservation  is  a 
dangerous  game.  “You  can  never  tell 
beforehand  what  people  will  find  inter- 
e.sting  10  or  20  years  down  the  road,” 
said  Bill  Burger,  vice  president  of  con¬ 


tent  and  media  services  at  Infonautics, 
an  information  services  company  in 
Wayne,  Pa.,  that  operates  Web-based 
archives  for  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
Melville,  N.Y.-based  Neu’sday  and 
Atlanta-based  Cox  Interactive’s  stable  of 
sites,  among  others.  “Publishers  don’t 
treat  their  online  material  with  the  same 
care  they  give  their  printed  content,” 
Burger  observed. 


THE  ARCHIVING  EXPERTS 

Two  companies  are  the  dominant  providers  of  archive  services  to  online  news¬ 
papers:  Knight  Bidder’s  MediaStream  in  Philadelphia,  and  Infonautics,  a  privately 
held  company  based  in  Wayne,  Pa. 

MediaStream  has  two  basic  offerings.  Newspapers  that  pay  a  $5,000  start-up  fee 
to  the  company  can  keep  60%  of  the  revenue  their  archives  generate,  and  have 
more  leeway  in  customizing  the  look,  feel  and  pricing  of  their  archives  area.  Papers 
that  opt  to  pay  no  upfront  fee  keep  55%  of  the  revenue,  and  must  adhere  to  Medi- 
aStream’s  recommended  $1.95-an-article  pricing.  The  company  expects  images  to 
be  available  on  .some  of  its  archives  soon,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Infonautics  has  focused  on  capturing  the  high-end  of  the  archives  market.  It 
doesn’t  require  any  revenue-sharing,  but  setup  fees  range  from  $5,000  to  $50,000, 
and  the  company  charges  a  monthly  hosting  fee  that  starts  at  around  $3,000  a 
month.  The  company  said  it  will  be  rolling  out  a  suite  of  lower-priced  services  later 
this  year. 

Both  companies  say  they’re  capable  of  integrating  online  content  into  a  news- 
pap>er’s  print  archive. 
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"I  wish  we  had  done  better,"  said  Neil  Budde  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Interactive  Edition.  "At 
times  it  would  be  nice  to  go  back  and  see  our  progress  over  time." 


Barriers  To  Archiving 

No  one  said  archiving  Web  content  is 
easy.  Storing  old  HTML  pages,  stories 
and  associated  images  takes  up  huge 
cliunks  of  computer  memory.  Indexing 
and  searching  techniques  for  audio  and 
video  files  are  still  nidimentary.  And  no 
one  is  sure  yet  what  the  right  medium 
for  preserving  digital  content  is.  As  Eng- 
dahl  at  the  Denver  Post  Online  points 
out,  "If  you  save  everything  on  a  Zip 
disk  and  put  it  in  a  sealed  lx)x  in  the 
library,  when  a  researcher  comes  along 
in  40  years,  will  there  even  be  Zip  dri¬ 
ves  to  read  those  disks?  Will  the  disks 
have  deteriorated?” 

Human  error  can  also  cause  archived 
content  to  vanish.  Brannon,  the  former 
washingtonpost.com  editor,  said  that  it’s 
not  unusual  for  old  material  to  lx?  “hap¬ 
hazardly  wiped  out  by  tech  guys.” 
That's  a  familiar  refrain  across  the  indus¬ 
try.  A  hard  drive  crash  at  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee  obliterated  most  records  of 
the  site's  earliest  incarnation.  Online 
content  manager  Rusty  Coats  has  resort¬ 
ed  to  making  his  own  printouts  and  sav¬ 
ing  files  to  his  own  machine.  Some 
screenshots  of  earlier  designs  of 
Saclx?e.com  have  survived  only  lx?cause 
ad  reps,  who  used  to  show  them  to 
prospects  without  Internet  connections, 
happened  to  hold  onto  them. 

Another  barrier  to  useful  archiving, 
from  the  reader's  perspective,  is  that 
even  the  newspaper  sites  that  collect  all 
their  original  content  tend  to  keep  it 
separate  from  content  that  appeared  in 
the  printed  edition.  At  the  New  York 


Times  on  the  Web,  a  free  archive  of 
original  high-tech  coverage  in  the 
“Cyber  Times”  section  is  separate  from  a 
fee-based  archive  of  stories  that 
appeared  in  the  paper.  At  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  same  is  true.  That 
practice  requires  users  to  conduct  two 
searches  if  they  hope  to  lx?  comprehen¬ 
sive.  But  both  papers  say  they’re  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  it  possible  for  users  to 
execute  a  single  search  that  will  pull  up 
Ixith  Web  and  print  content. 

Tlie  Chicago  Tribune  is  ahead  of 
them.  Visitors  to  the  paper’s  Web  site 
can  find  stories  that  ran  only  in  elec¬ 
tronic  format,  side-by-side  with  stories 
from  the  paper  version.  And  already,  the 
Tribune  is  raking  in  $1.9S  per  story, 
regardless  of  the  medium  it  first 
appeared  in. 

The  Future  of  Archiving 

Burger  at  Infonautics  tx*lieves  that 
kind  of  unified  archive  is  the  wave  of 
the  future.  “The  consumer  doesn’t  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  .stuff  printed  in  the 
paper  and  published  on  the  Web,  .so 
why  should  newspaper  sites?”  he  asked. 
Burger  and  MediaStream’s  DiMarino 
lx)th  predict  that  more  newspapers  may 
follow  the  Tribune's  example,  and  stop 
giving  users  free  access  to  vintage  con¬ 
tent  prcxluced  exclusively  for  the  Web. 

That  revenue  —  while  not  a  windfall 
—  could  enable  online  papers  to  dedi¬ 
cate  more  re.sources  to  pre.serving  their 
hi.story.  None  of  the  sites  contacted  for 
this  story  had  an  individual  who  was 
.solely  responsible  for  maintaining  the 


archives,  and  newspaper  librarians  are 
typically  tcxr  overburdened  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  content  Ix'ing  prcxluced  by 
the  Web  .staff.  One  .solution  to  the  Web’s 
archival  black  hole  could  lx*  a  dedicat¬ 
ed  librarian  for  Web  content. 

Commitment  Needed 

Before  tho.se  Help  Wanted  ads 
appear,  site  managers  will  need  to  com¬ 
mit  to  preserving  the  work  they’ve 
dcrne,  rather  than  chasing  the  next 
breaking  .story.  Right  now,  they’re  crnly 
Ixginning  to  become  aware  that  there’s 
no  hi.storical  record  of  their  papers’ 
entry  into  the  digital  age. 

“1  wish  we  had  done  better,”  .said 
Neil  Budde,  editor  of  the  Wall  .Street 
Journal  Interactive  Edition,  in  an  e- 
mail  interview.  “At  times  it  would  be 
nice  to  go  back  and  see  our  progress 
over  time.” 

“I  feel  like  it’s  a  real  lo.ss  not  to  have 
a  complete  history,”  .said  John  Cranfill, 
the  Web  managing  editor  at  the  Dallas 
Morning  Neivs,  who  prints  out  his  own 
copy  of  the  site’s  home  page  every  day. 

The  site  that  has  made  the  mo.st  com¬ 
prehensive  effort  to  track  its  evcrlution, 
perhaps  not  .surprisingly,  wasn’t  driven 
by  the  profit  motive,  but  rather  by  its 
parent  (organization’s  dedication  to  hi.s¬ 
tory.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
which  (only  reluctantly  began  charging 
$1.00  this  year  for  acce.ss  tco  newspaper 
sttories  gcoing  back  t(o  1980,  and  coffers 
coniine  ccontent  for  free,  ccould  lx*  termed 
archive-cobse.s.sed.  Acccording  tco  asscxi- 
ate  editor  Regan,  the  paper  is  ncow 
explcoring  the  pco.ssibility  cof  putting 
every  issue  since  the  paper’s  founding 
in  1908  coniine,  with  ccomplete  .stcories 
and  images  cof  every  page. 

“Being  able  tco  take  a  Icxok  back  is 
impcortant  ncot  just  for  jcournali.sts,”  said 
Regan,  “but  fcor  all  the  pecople  whco  read 
us.  It’s  ncot  just  a  mconeymaker,  it’s  the 
ability  tco  give  pecople  acce.ss  tco  Monitor 
jcournalism  that  gcxs  back  a  Icong  way. 
There’s  a  feeling  here  that  hi.stcory  is 
impcortant.” 


Scott  Kirsner  is  a  Boston-based 
journalist  who  covers  media  and 
technology  issues  for  MediaINFO.com. 

Archiving  URLs 

Infonautics 

www.infonautics.com 

MediaStream 

www.knnediastream.com 
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by  Meg  Mitchell 


GOIN'  TO  THE  WEB, 
AND  I'M  GONNA  GET 


WEDDING  SITES,  INCLUDING  LOCAL  COMMERCE,  ABOUND 


Web  sites  offer  one-stop  wedding  planning  for  brides-  and  grooms-to-be. 
These  national  sites  have  attracted  users,  in  part,  with  links  to  local 
providers  of  wedding  services.  Are  newspapers  left  outside  of  the  chapel? 


Phe  bride-to-lie  is  stressed.  The  big  day  is 
l(X)ming,  and  she  still  has  to  choose  a  florist, 
read  over  caterers’  menus  and  decide  on  just 
the  right  shade  of  fuchsia  for  her  bridesmaid 
dresses.  Meanwhile,  the  future  grcx)m  is  won¬ 
dering  what  sort  of  gifts  he  should  give  his  grcxjms- 
men  and  how  to  handle  those  prewedding  jitters. 

,So  bride  and  gr(X)m  sit  down  together,  log  onto 
the  Net  and  get  their  questions  an.swered  in  one 
morning.  Wired  couples  are  turning  to  sites  like  Wed¬ 
ding  Channel,  The  Knot  and  Mrxlern  Bride  to  quick¬ 
ly  plan  every  aspect  of  their  nuptials,  from  registering 
for  gifts  to  designing  menus.  The.se  sites,  which  are 
capturing  the  attention  of  individual  users  and  big- 
money  companies  alike,  bring  a  whole  new  meaning 
to  the  phrase  “wedding  ccx)rdination.’’ 

Instead  of  poring  over  newspaper  wedding  spe¬ 
cialty  .sections  —  often  published  only  a  few  times  a 
year  and  plump  with  local  advertising  —  Uxlay’s  cou¬ 
ples  are  finding  that  a  mouse  and  a  mcxlem  repre.sent 
a  solution  to  wedding  quandaries  that’s  fa.ster,  easier 
and  more  current  than  the  old  ways  of  doing  things. 
Even  .so,  there  may  .still  be  opportunities  for  online 
newspapers. 

Let’s  kx)k  at  the  national  players.  The  Wedding 


Channel,  ba.sed  in  Pa.sadena,  Calif.,  and  launched  in 
July  1997,  is  the  brainchild  of  Tim  Gray  and  Raj 
Dhaka,  both  attorneys  in  their  former  lives.  Ju.st  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  a  year  into  the  bu.sine.s.s,  the  site  boa.sts  a  col¬ 
lection  of  wedding  .services  that  will  put  any  pan¬ 
icked  couple  at  ease. 

One  of  the  mo.st  popular  of  the  site’s  five  main 
.sections,  “Our  Wedding,”  allows  couples  to  regi.ster 
for  free  to  become  part  of  a  growing  network  of  cou- 
ples-only  Web  pages.  Its  premi.se  is  simple  but  .seduc¬ 
tive:  A  couple  registers  on  the  site  by  filling  out  a 
form  and  ch<x).sing  a  pa.s.sword  that  makes  designat¬ 
ed  parts  of  their  personal  site  available  only  to  friends 
and  family.  Then,  bride  and  grcx)m  pack  their  pages 
with  information  about  their  wedding:  items  they  are 
regi.stered  ft)r,  for  example,  or  dre.s.se.s,  floral  arrange¬ 
ments  or  honeymrxjn  de.stinations  they  have  found  to 
their  liking.  Wedding  gue.sts  can  access  whichever 
parts  of  the  site  the  couple  makes  available  to  them; 
they  can  search  the  registry  li.st  and  even  order  the 
gifts  online  through  Wedding  Channel’s  Gifts  and 
Regi.stry  .section. 

Currently,  over  10,000  couples  have  their  own 
Web  pages  under  “Our  Wedding,”  and  the  number  is 
multiplying  fa.ster  than  a  bill  from  the  caterer.  If  it 
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The  Wedding  Channel  site  offers  comprehensive  wedding  planning  information,  including  links  to  local  businesses,  like  florists,  caterers  and 
wedding  planners. 


Sites  Push  Users  To  Local 
Businesses 

Most  impressively,  the  local  directory 
feature  puts  couples  in  touch  with  local 
merchants  whose  services  may  be  of 
use.  After  entering  a  city,  state  or  ZIP 
code,  u.sers  can  choose  from  local 
flori.sts,  wedding  planners,  caterers  and 
other  related  businesses.  Even  business¬ 
es  in  the  smallest  of  towns  are  li.sted 
with  addresses  and  phone  numbers. 
Some  vendors  have  provided  their  own 
Web  pages  with  detailed  information 
about  their  services. 

Does  Wedding  Channel  see  much 
competition  from  newspaper  wedding 
.sections  that  might  offer  similar  .service.s? 
Not  really,  admits  Gray.  “This  is  a  big 


market  ($35  billion  annually)  as  well  as 
an  incredible  opportunity  to  build  long¬ 
term  relationships  with  super  con¬ 
sumers  involved  in  a  critical  life  event,” 
he  .said.  Gray  is  more  worried  about 
exi.sting  wedding  Web  sites. 

One  of  tho.se  competing  sites  is  The 
Knot  Inc.  Working  out  of  offices  in  New 
York  City  and  Orange,  Calif.,  The  Knot 
employs  20  people  and  has  a  di.stinct 
mi.ssion  (as  explained  on  its  Web  site): 
“to  be  the  smarte.st,  fa.ste.st,  easiest, 
mo.st-convenient  and  fun  way  for  a 
bride  and  groom  to  plan  their  wedding.” 

In  fulfilling  that  mission,  this  .site 
en.sures  that  bride  and  groom  are  equal¬ 
ly  well  served.  For  the  women,  there  is 
a  bridal  gown  .search  that  includes  more 
than  1,700  gowns:  Is  your  neckline  pref- 


keeps  growing  at  this  rate,  said  Gray, 
CEO  of  the  company,  “The  site  will 
have  more  regi.stered  couples  than 
many  department  store  chains.” 

Another  key  feature  of  Wedding 
Channel  is  the  budget  planner,  which 
asks  for  the  number  of  guests  and  total 
budget,  and  calculates  how  much  a  cou¬ 
ple  can  afford  to  spend  on  each  part  of 
the  event.  (Planning  a  wedding  in 
Boston  for  150  gue.sts  for  $22,()()()?  Wed¬ 
ding  Channel  says  you  should  spend  no 
more  than  $284.11  on  the  bridal  bou¬ 
quet.)  And  there  is  the  “Grooms  Cor¬ 
ner,”  which  offers  male  advice  on  sur¬ 
viving  all  the  wedding  hullabakx).  One 
contributor’s  candid  tips  included, 
“Ch(X)se  a  day  in  which  there  will  be  no 
important  sporting  events  televi.sed.” 
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What'S 


moaern 


Search  for  local 
wedding  resources 


Free 

Newslett' 


Subscribe  to  Modem 
Bride  Magazine 


Modem  Bride  magazine's  Web  site  offers  features  from  the  magazine  in  addition  to  spedalized  information  searchable  by  state. 


erence  square  necked  or  Queen  Anne? 
Train  or  no  train?  Sleeveless  or  fitted?  Fill 
out  a  form  and  The  Knot  delivers  a  col¬ 
lection  of  photographs  of  gowns  that  fit 
your  preferences.  For  the  guys,  The 
Knot  has  advice  on  bachelor  parties  and 
tips  on  choosing  gr(X)msmen’s  gifts. 

Also  available  are  a  wedding  bud- 
geter  and  a  calendar  service  that  helps 
perplexed  couples  bring  order  to  the 
complicated  planning  process.  A  section 
called  “Love  etc.”  offers  scads  of  rela¬ 
tionship  advice.  In  the  chat  rooms,  visi¬ 
tors  can  join  in  on  a  live  chat  or  view  a 
record  of  po.stings  on  such  topics  as 
dealing  with  “Bridezilla”  or  conquering 
post- wedding  depression. 

These  interactive  features  are  particu¬ 
larly  appealing  to  Ycxinsun  Lee,  32,  a 
New  Yorker  who  was  scheduled  to  be 
married  Labor  Day  weekend.  “As  the 
wedding  evolves  I’m  finding  different 
uses  for  The  Knot,”  she  said  this  sum¬ 
mer.  “Initially,  we  looked  for  the  obvi¬ 
ous:  wedding  gowns,  location  guide  and 
general  ideas.”  But  she  later  discovered 


Rock-Solid  Web 
Publishing  Solutions 


The  governor  wants  to  get  nd  of  the  statewide  car  tax  with  a  controversial 
plan  and  taxpayers  are  flocking  to  your  newspaper's  Web  site  to  express 
their  opinions. 


Show  them  their  opinions  count  with  InfiNet’s  PollGadget! 


Your  online  newspaper  has  been  chosen  to  sell  merchandise  licensed  by  a 
popular  local  college.  You  need  an  e-commerce  product  that  can  support 
crowds  of  shoppers  and  secure  online  transactions. 


Handle  the  crowds  with  InfiNet's  E-Commerce  Suite! 


The  area  high  school  football  team  makes  the  national  finals  and  parents, 
students,  teachers  and  alumni  are  going  to  hit  your  Web  site  harder  than  the 
team’s  quarterback  at  the  1 0-yard  line. 


With  InfiNet’s  rock-solid  hosting,  your  site  won't  get  sacked! 


Call  today  to  put  InfiNet  solutions  to  work  for  you! 
1-800-391-8760  •  solutions@infi.net  •  www.infi.net'products 
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The  Knot's  co-founder  says  he  would  like  to  partner  with  newspapers. 


the  chat  rooms,  where  she  could  “live 
vicariously  through  other  people’s  wed¬ 
ding  nightmares.”  Lee  called  the  online 
regi.siry  and  .shopping  links  “a  ble.ssing.” 
She  explained,  “The  Internet  never 
closes.  1  can  look  at  things  and  size 
them  up  without  worrying  about  the 
sttrre  closing.” 

The  Knot  al.so  offers  tips  on  big-day 
lK*auty  and  honeymoon  planning.  As 
though  all  of  the  above  weren't  enough 
to  ensure  The  Knot’s  place  on  the  top 
shelf  of  wedding  sites,  it  began  with 
something  that  would  make  the  mo.st 
poised  wedding  coordinator  drool  into 
her  melon  .soup;  the  financial  backing  of 
online  behemoth  America  Online  of 
Dulles,  Va. 

Far  from  feeling  that  it  has  competi¬ 
tion  from  newspapers.  The  Knot 
expresses  interest  in  partnering  with 
them  for  syndication  or  content 
exchange.  The  company  has  already 
extended  its  reach  into  book  publishing 
and  television,  with  wedding-planning 
b(X)k.s  and  a  public  television  .series  on 
the  way. 

Nonethele.ss,  The  Knot  already  com¬ 
petes  directly  with  newspapers  —  via 
the  site’s  guide  to  local  vendors  and  the 
“Wedding  Photographers  Network,” 
which  lists  over  1,000  photographers 
nationwide.  But  that  doesn’t  dissuade 
Michael  Wolfson,  co-founder  of  the  site 
and  vice  president  of  membership 
acquisitions.  He  calls  new.spapers  a 
“perfect  match”  for  The  Knot. 


“We  .see  [wedding  .sections]  as  ju.st 
another  venue,  and  we  want  to  hear 
from  them,”  he  .said.  “We  have  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  unique  visitors  a 
month  we  can  pour  into  the  online 
version  of  their  sections.  Right  now 
[newspaper  wedding  .sections]  are  like 
a  gas  .station  in  the  de.sert.  We  can  put 
them  on  the  highway.” 

Al.so  offering  local  content  from  a 
national  Web  site  is  modernbride.com, 
which  has  gracefully  capitalized  on 
the  name  of  one  of  the  best-known 
bridal  magazines  around  to  produce  a 
site  that  offers  healthy  competition  for 
other  wedding  sites.  Though  its  link  to 
the  magazine  is  unmi.stakable,  mod- 
ernbride.com  could  .stand  very  well  on 
its  own  two  satin-encased  feet:  With  a 
gift  registry  service  (linked  to  Wedding 
Network,  an  outside  site),  its  own 
bookstore  offering  wedding-related 
books,  a  drop-down  list  of  .states  with 
links  to  local  wedding  vendors,  and 
fashion  and  beauty  tips  a-plenty,  the 
site  may  very  well  diminish  future 
brides’  needs  for  its  own  glossy  maga¬ 
zine.  The  site’s  links  to  local  vendors 
are  far  more  limited  than  the  previous 
two  sites,  however. 

Another  thing  that  .separates  this  site 
from  the  others:  Girls  only,  please; 
grooms  won’t  find  a  lot  t(r  interest  them 
along  the  aisles  of  this  online  wedding 
shop.  But  it’s  worth  a  .stop  on  any  bride- 
to-be’s  interactive  wedding  tour. 


What's  A  Newspaper  To  Do? 

In  the  face  of  such  extensive  sites 
that  can  .stretch  them.selves  acro.ss  many 
mediums  at  once,  is  there  any  room  left 
for  newspaper  wedding  .sections  on  the 
Web?  The  hard  tnith  is  that  these  Web 
sites  can  offer  more  than  mo.st  newspa¬ 
pers  can:  more  information,  more  con¬ 
tacts,  more  different  mediums  residing 
in  one  convenient  place.  And  with  their 
cozy  relationships  with  IcK'al  wedding 
product  vendors  and  national  wedding 
gift  registries,  the.se  sites  are  thriving  not 
only  because  of  site  advertisers  (of 
which  there  is  no  dearth)  but  al.so 
becau.se  of  e-commerce  investments 
from  the  likes  of  AOL. 

Certainly  the.se  are  not  the  only  three 
sites  on  the  Internet  that  have  .some¬ 
thing  to  .say  about  the  late.st  wedding 
fashions  and  the  hottest  honeymoon 
destinations.  But  what  they  have  in 
common  is  that  each  has  packaged  sev¬ 
eral  different  parts  of  the  process,  such 
as  food,  gifts,  clothes  and  travel,  to 
make  everything  acce.ssible  here  and 
now.  Sure,  you  may  still  want  to  look  at 
the  paper  for  weekly  wedding 
announcements  —  you  can’t  take  a  pair 
of  .scis.sors  to  your  computer  and  clip 
out  a  memory.  But  the  busine.ss  of  plan¬ 
ning  weddings  on  the  Web  is  heating  up 
quickly,  and  in  the  prcxe.ss  it  could  toss 
a  carele.ss  match  on  top  of  newspaper 
wedding  .sections. 

Perhaps  the  only  way  for  new.spa¬ 
pers  to  get  a  piece  of  the  considerable 
action  is  to  propo.se  partnerships  with 
these  sites  through  reciprcxal  advertis¬ 
ing,  .shared  li.stings  or  shared  editorial. 
New.spapers  should  al.so  leverage  their 
existing  relationships  with  local  busi- 
nes.ses  that  cater  to  weddings.  It  may 
.seem  at  first  glance  that  newspapers  and 
the  Web  sites  seeking  their  readers 
would  make  odd  bedfellows,  but  history 
has  been  born  of  stranger  unions. 


Mejj  Mitchell  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
copy  editor  for  CIO  magazine  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Wedding  Site  URLs 

The  Knot 
www.theknot.com 

Modern  Bride 
www.modembride.com 

The  Wedding  Channel 
www.weddlngchannetcom 
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CREATORS  OF  CARCAST'" 


AdQuest/PowerAdz 


LOCAL  BRANDED 
CARCAST 
AUTO  MARKETPLACE 


’  By  combining  the  strengths  of  these 
two  organizations  into  one  integrated 
product  line,  we  have  an  opportunity 
for  rapid  growth  in  providing 
Internet  marketing  solutions  for 
newspapers.  ^  ^ 


Steven  J.  Smith 

President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Journal  Communications,  Inc. 


TROY,  NY,  Sept.  8,  1998  — 

PowerAdz.com  and  AdQuest 

announced  today  that  they  have 
merged,  creating  the  largest 
provider  of  Internet  classified 
services  to  regional  newspapers 
in  North  America,  and  positioning 
the  company  to  take  a  leadership 
role  in  delivering  comprehensive 
Internet  solutions  for  classifieds, 
community  and  commerce 
applications  to  the  newspaper 
industry. 

Your  newspaper  can  rely  on 
PowerAdz.com  to  be  a  single, 
integrated  source  for  the  tools, 
technology  and  training  you  need 
to  support  your  online  business 
activities  —  with  the  least  amount 
of  effort  and  investment. 

And,  when  you  are  successful, 
we  will  be  successful. 


Call  us  to  find  out  why  650  Newspapers  rely  on  PowerAdz.com  products, 
and  how  we  can  help  you  maximize  the  power  of  your  online  business  activities. 


Tel:  518.286.2200 


www.PowerAdz.com 


Fax:  518.286.2979 
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by  John  Freed 


XML:  THE  LANGUAGE 
OF  TOMORROW? 


NEW  STANDARD  MAY  LEAD  TO 

CROSS-MEDIA  INTEGRATION 


Web  developers  believe  the  Internet  television  and  other  mediums  will 
unite  into  one  "box"  in  the  near  future.  John  Freed,  a  newspaper  and 
Web  editor,  discusses  how  XML  fits  into  this  vision. 


As  Web  development  rushes 
forward,  many  en}»ineers 
are  talking  synergy.  An 
integrated  “box”  combining 
the  computer  and  televi¬ 
sion  is  on  the  horizon,  developers  say. 
Along  with  that  new  box  will  come 
new  ways  of  producing  and  organiz¬ 
ing  content,  and  XML  may  be  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  do  it. 

In  this  article,  John  Freed,  a  newspa¬ 
per  editor  who  is  writing  a  book  about 
cro.ss-media  integration,  provides 
answers  to  .some  common  questions 
about  XML  and  its  applications.  Freed 
led  the  pagination  effort  of  the  Pa.sade- 
na,  Calif.,  Star-Netvs  in  1982.  He  then 
worked  as  an  editor  for  the  Ncnv  York 
Times  for  13  years  liefore  becoming 
deputy  editor  of  the  New  Y(jrk  Times  on 
the  Web.  He  is  currently  on  a  leave  of 
ab.sence  to  work  on  his  book. 

Q.  What  is  XML? 

A.  XML,  short  for  extensible  Markup 
Language,  is  a  proposed  Internet  stan¬ 
dard  that  could  .supplant  HTML  [Hyper¬ 
Text  Markup  Language],  the  [current] 
language  of  the  World  Wide  Web. 

Q.  What  is  cross-media  integration? 

A.  Cross-media  integration  is  a  method 
of  conveying  information  in  various 
media,  without  the  need  to  re-engineer 
the  information  each  time.  For  example, 
say  I  have  access  to  a  chef  preparing  a 
recipe.  I  might  want  to  prepare  a  video 
clip  of  the  chef  s  wcjrk  for  cable  TV,  an 
online  version  of  the  recipe  for  the  Web, 
a  text  version  for  e-mailing,  a  searchable 
version  hjr  CD-ROM,  and  a  printed  ver¬ 
sion  for  a  recipe  book.  One  piece  of 
information,  many  channels. 


Q.  Isn’t  cro.s.s-media  integration  .still  five 
years  away? 

A.  I  don’t  believe  .so.  While  it  isn’t  hap¬ 
pening  today  at  major  institutions  like 
the  Washington  Post  or  NBC  News,  his- 
tfjry  shows  that  smaller  entrepreneurs, 
willing  to  take  a  chance,  can  reap  big 
rewards  in  le.ss  time. 

In  1981,  the  buzz  in  the  indu.stry  was 
pagination.  There  was  a  nmning  joke: 
each  January,  pagination  was  .still  five 
years  away,  ju.st  as  it  had  been  the  pre¬ 
vious  January. 

In  1982,  the  Pasadena  Star-News 
became  the  first  fully  paginated  news¬ 
paper.  The  experts  .said  it  couldn’t  be 
done,  but  tho.se  pages  coming  out  of  the 
type.setter,  with  nary  a  printer  in  the 
composing  room,  proved  otherwise. 

Yet  many  new.spapers  —  including 
my  alma  mater,  the  Ncm’  York  Times  — 
were  .still  struggling  with  the  problem  in 
1998.  What  was  different  in  Pasadena? 
The  answer:  technology  combined  with 
a  culture  .shift  under  creative  leadership. 
All  three  were  e.ssential. 

Q.  How  does  XML  fit  in  with  thi.s? 

A.  XML  is  the  Esperanto  of  new  media. 
[Invented  in  1887,  E.speranto  is  a  lan¬ 
guage  designed  to  be  used  as  a  second 
language  for  easy  communication 
around  the  world.] 

In  the  near  future,  we  can  expect  to 
.see  XML-compliant  Web  sites  —  retrofit¬ 
ted  to  deliver  HTML  to  the  X-impaired. 
Like  Esperanto,  however,  XML  is  a  one- 
size-fits-all  language.  It  needs  a  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  there  are  a  number  of  industry- 
specific  groups  proposing  standards. 
Should  the  creator  of  a  work  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  a  BYLINE  tag  or  an  AUTHOR 


tag?  What  format  should  a  timestamp 
use?  For  .succe.s.sful  cro.ss-media  commu¬ 
nication,  these  que.stion.s  need  an.swers. 

Once  the  .standards  are  .set,  however, 
communication  is  a  snap.  Remember 
the  old  wire  service  transmission  guide¬ 
lines?  They  were  set  by  ANPA/RI  and 
opened  the  way  to  computerized  trans- 
mi.s.sion  of  news  by  the  A.ssociated  Pre.ss 
and  other  services.  Today,  the  transmis¬ 
sion  guidelines  are  being  re-engineered 
into  XML-compliant  form.  Among  other 
things,  we  can  expect  that  it  will  be  pos- 
.sible  to  transmit  the  “at”  sign  (@)  which 
is  currently  prohibited.  That  re.striction 
makes  it  quite  difficult  to  transmit  e-mail 
addre.s.ses! 

Similarly,  we  can  expect  that  whatev¬ 
er  standards  are  set  in  1998  will  seem 
hopele.ssly  outdated  in  15  years.  That’s 
OK.  As  the  name  says,  XML  is  extensi¬ 
ble.  That  means  it  can  be  updated  as 
needs  change.  Some  of  the  dozens  of 
vocabularies  under  di.scussion  are:  ICE 
(Information  and  Content  Exchange), 
OBI  (Open  Buying  on  the  Internet), 
OMF  (Weather  Observation  Definition 
Format),  OTI^  (Open  Trading  Protocol), 
PGML  (Precision  Graphics  Markup  Lan¬ 
guage),  SMIL  (Synchronized  Multimedia 
Integration  Language),  XLL  (extensible 
Linking  Language),  XML/EDI  (XML  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Interchange),  and  XSL 
(extensible  Style.sheet  Language). 

Q.  Is  the  technology  ready? 

A.  Not  today.  That  answer  may  change 
within  the  next  few  months.  We  are 
already  starting  to  see  vendors  deliver 
XML-compatible  software,  which  is 
amazing  in  itself,  as  XML  was  only  for¬ 
mally  put  forth  in  Eebruary  of  this  year. 
Ju.st  delivering  such  .software,  however. 
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won’t  solve  the  production  problems 
inherent  in  cross-media  integration.  If 
you’re  a  TV  production  company,  for 
instance,  do  you  have  the  staff  to  key- 
lx)ard  in  those  recipes?  If  you’re  a  news¬ 
paper,  do  you  have  the  staff  to  shoot 
video  in  addition  to  the  still  pho¬ 
tographs  you  already  use?  How  do  you 
train  people? 

And  how  do  you  tie  the  pieces 
together?  The  vendors  are  just  starting  to 
address  that  issue. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  now? 

A.  Most  newspapers  are  50  years  behind 
their  video  competitors,  so  time  is  of  the 
e.s.sence.  The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel, 
part  of  the  Tribune  Co.,  showed  off 
some  of  its  efforts  during  the  most 
recent  NEXPO.  It  s  on  the  right  track. 

Seeing  assignment  editors  from  tele¬ 
vision  and  print  working  side  by  side  is 
refreshing.  The  next  step  will  be  to  .stop 
thinking  of  .stories  as  media-specific. 
In.stead  of  thinking,  “How  can  w'e  tell 
this  newspaper  .story  in  video?,”  people 
will  think,  “How  can  w'e  tell  this  story  in 
print  and  video?”  It’s  already  .starting  to 
happen. 

On-demand  video  is  less  than  five 
years  from  widespread  adoption.  It’s 
already  penetrating  .some  urban  mar¬ 
kets.  To  compete  effectively,  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  wi.se  to  acquire  or  partner 
with  local  video  news  sources.  And 
d(K*s  your  newspaper  subscribe  to  AP 
Television  or  another  international 
video  news  source? 

Many  newspaper  companies  have 
enormous  information  resources  in  a 
decentralized  .stmcture.  It  requires  a 
cross-company  effort  to  build  bridges, 
with  these  results:  new  cross-media 


prcKlucts,  faster  time  to  market  and 
reduced  operating  costs. 

Newspapers  should  .start  small  to 
meet  mission-critical  needs,  while  never 
losing  sight  of  their  .strategic  goals.  They 
must  avoid  the  trap  of  creating  more 
one-off  sy.stems.  By  .starting  with  a  pilot 
project,  newspapers  can  achieve  mea¬ 
surable  results  with  minimal  risk  before 
deciding  whether  to  proceed  further 
down  this  road. 

Q.  What  is  the  competition  doing? 

A.  Newspapers  find  themselves  in  a 
new  market  with  players  that  they 
haven’t  previously  considered  as  direct 
competitors:  Time  Warner/CNN,  Dis- 
ney/ABC  and  Microsoft/NBC.  These 
competitors  are  forming  alliances  with 
enormous  financial  and  journalistic 
resources,  including  ready  access  to  text 
and  video. 

Moreover,  I  lielieve  it’s  only  a  matter 
of  time  until  smaller-market  television 
.stations  liegin  to  adopt  community  pub¬ 
lishing.  True,  they  won’t  have  a  .stringer 
at  the  kK'al  Rotary-  Club,  nor  will  they 
have  .someone  tran.scribing  crime  news  at 
the  police  headquarters.  Instead,  they’ll 
enable  the  Rotary  Club  and  the  police  to 
publish  their  own  versions  of  the  news. 
The  que.stion  is,  will  it  make  a  difference 
to  readers?  Will  it  make  enough  of  a  dif¬ 
ference  for  readers  to  continue  home 
delivery  of  the  newspaper? 

Q.  What  about  competitors  with  no 
journalistic  background? 

A.  We’ve  .seen  information  prtjducts 
coming  from  a  number  of  companies 
with  no  tradition  of  journali.sm:  Yahoo!, 
Microsoft  and  Excite,  to  name  a  few. 
They  have  built  hugely  valuable  brand 
names  through  repeat  traffic.  Telephone 
and  cable  companies  are  attacking  the 
Icxal  retail  advertising  dollar.  SBC,  for¬ 
merly  Southwe.stern  Bell,  has  been 
e.specially  expansioni.st. 

New  technologies  provide  new  dis¬ 
tribution  opportunities:  the  Palm  Pilot, 
high-speed  Internet  connections  to  the 
home,  Web  TV  and  digital  messaging 
pagers. 

Newspapers  must  learn  to  adapt 
quickly  to  these  new  technologies, 
asse.ssing  their  value  as  distribution 
channels  and  building  new  information 
products  suited  to  them.  Rapid  time  to 
market  for  the.se  new  products  will  be 
es.sential  for  success. 

Q.  Why  should  the  newspaper  indu.stry 
be  concerned  about  this  now? 


A.  Even  if  you’re  not  50  years  behind,  can 
you  afford  to  be  five  years  behind? 

The  pagination  project  at  the  New  York 
Times  tocjk  more  than  a  decade.  Why  .so 
long?  Because  a  culture  shift  was 
required  —  the  walls  between  the 
newsroom  and  other  departments  had 
to  be  lowered  first. 

Today,  six  months  is  considered  a 
long  lead  time  for  the  pace  of  change  in 
the  interactive  marketplace.  Media  com¬ 
panies  need  to  be  able  to  re.spond 
quickly  to  the  market’s  requirements. 

The  good  news  is  that  the  walls  have 
come  down  at  many  newspapers.  The 
culture  has  shifted.  Now,  new.spapers 
need  technology  that  can  provide  new 
products  on  deadline  for  a  variety  of 
delivery  channels:  the  Internet,  propri¬ 
etary  networks  and  print. 

At  the  typical  newspaper,  production 
sy.stems  have  been  wired  together  almo.st 
as  an  afterthought.  Creating  Web  sites 
and  other  new-media  prcxlucts  is  a  time- 
consuming,  laborious  prtxess,  the  result 
of  cu.stomiz.ed,  one-off  sy.stems.  This 
infra.structure  cannot  .scale  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  the  marketplace. 

Tinkering  with  any  part  causes 
unfore.seen  and  costly  effects.  Time-to- 
market  is  measured  in  months,  not  days. 
Any  new  product  co.sts  tens  of  thou- 
.sands  of  dollars.  Staffing  is  redundant. 

Taking  the  approach  of  cross-media 
integration  dex's  not  foreclose  the  dream 
of  creating  a  grand-slam  moneymaking 
machine  —  another  Yahoo!  —  in  fact,  it 
enhances  it.  At  the  same  time,  an  inte¬ 
grated  approach  permits  creating  new 
products  for  a  range  of  markets  and 
delivery  mechanisms. 

The  three  basic  guidelines  are: 

1.  Save  money  through  cross-depart¬ 
mental  efficiencies. 

2.  Reduce  the  time  to  market  for  these 
products. 

3.  Keep  the  project  small,  reducing 
downside  risk. 

I  believe  there  is  a  .small  IV  .station  or 
midsize  daily  newspaper  ready  to  accept 
the  challenge  and  reap  the  rewards.  Fig¬ 
ure  a  year  for  planning,  installation  and 
training.  And  expect  to  see  true  cro.ss- 
media  integration  before  2000. 


_ XML  URLs _ 

Seybold-O'ReiUy  &  Associates  Site 
www.xml.com/ 

Wortd  Wide  Web  Consortium 
(w3c)  www.w3c.org/xml/ 
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Industry  Symposium 

October  5-7  •  The  Adam’s  Mark  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  MO 

Register  NOW  at  the  rate  of  $850.  For  further  iiihtrmation  ttr  to  reg^T  online,  visit  our  Web  site  - 
wiv^.mediainfo.com  -  or  call  212-675-4380  X  285. 


At  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Online  Classifieds  Industry  Symposium,  you’ll  encounter 
new  adventures  in  online  publishing  that  you  haven’t  and  won’t  find  at  any  other  indus¬ 
try  event  to  date:  Money-making  venttires! 

One  stop  shopping,  networking,  learning.  All  under  one  roof  at  the  historic  Adam’s 
Mark  Hotel  in  St.  Louis,  October  5-7. 

You’ll  hear  from  the  industry  pros.  The  pioneers. 

You’ll  meet  the  best  and  top-of-the-line  industry  vendors  and  suppliers.  The  standard  bear¬ 
ers,  our  sponsors:  IsoQuest.  RealMedia.  Thomson  Interactive.  Classified  Ventures. 
And  our  exhibitors:  Ad  Quest  Classifieds.  Ad-Star.  CareerPatb.com.  Consumer 
News  Systems.  Edgil  Associates.  El^trografix.  FutureTense.  Infinet.  Mortgage 
Market  Information  Services.  MPI.  Stauffer  Media  Systems.  TMS.  Universal  New 
Media. 

You’ll  go  home  enriched,  eneigized,  and  ready  to  take  on  the  competition  to  your  classified 
advertikng  revenues! 

This  stuff  can’t  be  learned  or  mastered  in  any  one-day  “workshop.”  Nor  will  you 
become  a  master  in  three  days.  More  likely,  a  sponge.  Totally  immersed  in  and  satu¬ 
rated  with  information.  Ready  to  wring  out  all  ^at  you  soaked  up  about  technology, 
marketing,  vendors,  strategic  affiances  and  partnerships,  auctions,  e-commerce, 
content,  and  the  competition. 

Find  the  time,  find  the  means  to  do  this.  You  must.  Register  today. 
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THREAT  TO  LEGAL  ADS 

CAN  A  'WEB  SITE  OF  RECORD' 

CHALLENGE  A  LOCAL  PAPER? 


NEWSPAPERS  OF  RECORD  IN  A  DIGITAL 
AGE:  From  Hot  Type  to  Hot  Link 

Shannon  E.  Martin  and  Kathleen  A. 
Hansen,  Praeger  1998,  159 pages,  $55 

While  the  Internet’s  threat  to  newspaper 
classified  advertising  has  received  all 
the  publicity,  the  Net  may  soon  eat 
deeply  into  yet  another  of  newspa- 
perdom’s  traditional  advertising 
monopolies:  government  legal  notices. 

Altlurugh  they  are  the  duller  si.ster  of  display  and 
cla-ssified  advertising,  government  legal  ads  have  long 
iK-en  a  financial  pillar  of  American  newspapers.  Tlio,se 
endless  pages  of  printed  contract  bid  solicitations, 
sheritf's  sales  notices,  full  text  of  propo.sed  regulations 
and  other  such  drxuments  have  prtxluced  an  endless 
.stream  of  revenue  for  the  local  “new.spaper  of  record.” 
And  competing  newspaper  publishers  have  struggled 
mightily  to  win  and  maintain  that  legal  designation 
which  exclusively  entitles  them  to  all  the  money  spent 
by  IcK'al  authorities  to  publicize  government  notices. 

The  tradition  dates  to  1789  when  the  first  II.S. 
Congress  passed  a  law  that  required  governments  to 
publi.sh  their  bills,  re.solutions  and  votes  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  That  mandate,  w'hich  made  print  newspapers 
the  primary  public  record  of  government  activities, 
has  never  been  seriously  challenged  —  until  now. 

Cost-Cutting  Incentive 

Because  the  co.st  of  publishing  a  year’s  worth  of 
legal  notices  is  .so  high,  kxal  governments  have  long 
dreamed  of  finding  .some  new  way  of  getting  the 
same  information  to  the  public  without  having  to  tip 
their  coffers  to  new.spaper  publishers. 

And  now,  growing  numbers  of  government  man¬ 
agers  are  pursuing  the  digital  version  of  that  dream 
with  lobbying  campaigns  designed  to  convince  state 
legislators  that  a  “Web  site  of  record  ”  is  and  should 
be  the  same  thing  as  a  “new.spaper  of  record.” 
Another  part  of  the  argument  holds  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  kxal  government  it.self  cannot  oper¬ 
ate  its  own  Web  site  of  record,  giving  citizens  in.stant 
and  direct  access  to  government  information. 

This  lx)ok,  Netvs[m[K>rs  of  Record  in  a  Digital  Age 
takes  a  serious  kx)k  at  the  .scope,  evolution  and  ulti¬ 
mate  implications  of  this  revolutionary  movement 
from  the  points  of  view  of  the  six  interest  groups 
most  effected:  the  public,  newspaper  publishers, 
support  .services,  libraries,  information  vendors  and 
state  entities. 

The  authors  —  both  university  teachers  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields  of  mass  communication  and  library  .sci¬ 


ences  —  approach  the  subject  in  that  dry,  plodding 
drone  favored  by  legal  scholars.  But  while  their  writ¬ 
ing  may  not  sing,  their  in-depth  grasp  of  the  details 
of  this  new  national  trend  will  certainly  command 
the  attention  of  readers  in  most  new.spaper  execu¬ 
tive  suites. 

After  surveying  the  country,  they  report  that 
although  every  state  and  mo.st  major  municipalities 
legally  require  the  designation  of  a  “new.spaper  of 
record”  for  their  official  anncxmcements,  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  these  agencies  are  “beginning  to  kxrk  for  ways 
to  cut  this  co.st  and  allow  summaries  rather  than  full- 
text  public  notices  to  appear  in  the  newspapers.” 

There  has  Ixen  a  .stampede  of  .state  and  kxal  gov¬ 
ernments  to  establish  experimental  legal  notice  sys¬ 
tems  on  the  Internet.  The  problem  with  this,  the 
authors  point  out,  is  that  most  are  adopting  publish¬ 
ing  formats  and  Web  distribution  mcxlels  that  “are 
neither  unifomi  nor  comprehensive.” 

Meanwhile,  nontraditional  electronic  publi.shers 
are  moving  into  the  field  and  creating  new  .sorts  of 
unified  .sy.stems,  like  CivicLink,  to  enable  multiple 
regional  government  agencies  to  cheaply  publi.sh 
legal  notices.  CivicLink  is  an  example  of  a  private 
enterpri.se  that  directly  competes  with  newspapers  as 
they  vie  to  lx  legally  recognized  as  legitimate  “pul> 
lications  of  record.” 

The  authors  point  out  that  this  argument  tcx)k  an 
important  new  turn  in  1997  when,  in  its  delilxrations 
of  the  Communications  Decency  Act,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  in  effect,  ruled  that  online  publica- 
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tion  is  a  “print  format”  like  newspapers 
rather  than  a  “broadcast”  format  like 
television  or  radio.  This  legal  point  is 
now  being  used  by  nontraditional  pub¬ 
lishers  to  bolster  assertions  to  state  legis¬ 
latures  that  online  publication  of  legal 
notices  is  as  valid  a  methcxl  for  meeting 
legal  notice  dissemination  requirements 
as  a  print  newspaper. 


of  titles  to  choose  from 

A  range  of  topics 


Advantage  Over  Print 

“There  is  an  advantage  that  electron¬ 
ic  products  offer  over  print  newspaper 
content,”  the  authors  write.  “Electronic 
product  publishers  have  the  luxury  of 
creating  extensive  files  of  information 
that  can  be  selectively  viewed  and 
downloaded  by  subscribers.  Content 
that  would  never  be  published  in  the 
paper-and-ink  newspaper  can  be  made 
electronically  available  with  virtually  no 
additional  cost  to  the  publisher.  Online 
products  can  and  do  store  much  more 
‘official’  information  than  print  newspa¬ 
pers  would  print,  for  example,  verbatim 
spreech  transcripts,  minutes  and  agen¬ 
das  of  public  meetings,  and  even  rela¬ 
tively  obscure  legal  notices,  public  fil¬ 
ings,  and  letters  in  response  to  issues 
under  debate.  This  gives  the  electronic 
or  online  product  a  content  advantage 
that  is  not  addressed  in  current  news¬ 
paper  of  record  requirements.” 

The  book  also  documents  that  there 
is  no  standard  for  assessing  and  desig¬ 
nating  a  “newspaper  of  record.”  The 
authors  report  that  44  states  require  that 
the  newspaper  have  at  least  a  weekly 
publication  frequency;  33  require  that 
the  newspapKjr  have  paid  subscriptions; 
32  require  that  the  newspaper  have  a 
second-class  U.S.  mail  permit;  and  only 
15  have  laws  that  actually  describe  the 
physical  format  that  a  newspaper  of 
record  must  have  to  qualify. 

In  fact,  there  have  always  been  broad 
differences  in  what  various  government 
bodies  deem  acceptable,  and  those  bod¬ 
ies  have  often  changed  their  specifica¬ 
tions.  The  bcxjk  implies  that  there  is  no 
legal  reason  the  same  governments  could¬ 
n’t  again  alter  their  specs  to  include  Web 
and  other  forms  of  digital  publications. 

Martin  and  Hansen  conclude:  “If  the 
intention  of  public  notice  or  legal 
notice  is  to  provide  the  widest  possible 
distribution  of  official  documents  and 
government  reports,  then  online  distri¬ 
bution  as  an  additional  means  of  pub¬ 
lication  would  seem  to  meet  the  over¬ 
arching  premise  of  U.S.  federal  and 
local  governments.” 

Hoag  Levins  is  the  executive  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  ’s  periodicals 
division. 
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E-MAIL  NETS  IDENTITY 

REPORTER  USES  E-MAIL  TO  THWART  BOARD  SECRECY 
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the  professional  organization 
of  education  reporters 


By  e-mailing  a  picture  of 
a  superintendent  candi¬ 
date  to  do7,ens  of  edu¬ 
cation  reporters,  the  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
found  a  new  way  of  using  the 
Internet  to  break  through  gov¬ 
ernment  secrecy. 

But  in  the  proce.ss,  the  news- 
l^aper  angered  a  local  school 
board  president  who  feels  that 
editors  and  reporters  .set  a  new 
.standard  for  journalists  behav¬ 
ing  badly. 

The  fu.ss  Ix’gan  when  the 
lx)ard  of  the  Des  Moines  Inde¬ 
pendent  Community  Sch<x)l  Dis¬ 
trict  started  interviewing  .semifi- 
nali.sts  for  its  open  superintendent  position.  Follow¬ 
ing  common  prcxedure  in  Iowa,  the  board  declined 
to  announce  the  names  of  the  candidates  or  interview 
thciii  in  public,  although  it  did  promise  to  do  so  at 
the  finalist  .stage. 

That  wasn’t  enough  for  the  Re}>ister.  Tipped  off 
that  an  interview  was  happening  at  the  district  office, 
two  reporters  and  a  photographer  .set  up  a  .stakeout. 
Sure  enough,  a  superintendent  candidate  appeared. 
The  Re}>isler  de.scribed  the  scene  it  had  set  up;  “As  the 
man  in  the  dark  suit  stepped  from  Schcxjl  Board  Vice 
President  Jane  Hein’s  mar(X)n  Oldsmobile  Bravada,  a 
reporter  a.sked  him  who  he  was.”  The  man  declined 
to  answer,  but  a  photographer  snapped  his  picture. 

New  Web  Research  Technique 

The  picture  ran  in  the  newspaper,  and  reporter 
Kathy  Bolten  had  a  brain  flash.  “1  was  thinking,  i 
know  a  lot  of  education  reporters  from  the  Web.  Isn’t 
there  some  way  we  can  get  their  picture  out  there?’” 

There  was.  Bolten  turned  to  an  Internet  mailing 
list  nin  by  the  Education  Writers  A.s.s(xiation. 

The  EWA  has  765  memlx'rs,  including  education 
reporters  and  educators.  One  of  the  Ixmefits  of  mem- 
lx*r.ship  is  access  to  an  Internet  mailing  list  that  di.s- 
cusses  issues  about  covering  education  for  grades  K- 
12.  (An  Internet  “mailing  li.st”  is  actually  a  .software 
rolxrt  that  accepts  an  incoming  e-mail  mes.sage  from 
one  memlx'r  and  in.stantly  forwards  a  copy  of  that  e- 
mail  to  all  memlxirs  of  the  list.) 

Bolten  sent  an  e-mail  to  the  as.scxiation’s  mailing 
li.st  —  more  than  16()  people  —  along  with  a  digitized 
picture  of  the  mystery  candidate  that  could  be  down¬ 
loaded  and  viewed.  Almost  instantly,  an  educator  on 
the  mailing  list  identified  the  candidate  as  Richard 
LaPointe,  a  former  state  .schcx)ls  superintendent  in 
Virginia.  Tlie  newspaper  .s(X)n  printed  his  name. 


School  Job  Candidates  Annoyed 

The  Registers  hard-no.sed  reporting  clearly 
annoyed  .some  of  the  job  candidates.  One  bowed  out 
Ixjcau.se  of  the  newspaper’s  coverage,  and  another 
quit  after  LaPointe’s  identity  was  revealed.  (IjPointe 
stayed  in  the  race  but  was  not  hired.) 

Meanwhile,  the  Register  launched  a  full-court 
press  with  a  series  of  editorials  demanding  open 
acce.ss.  The  paper  called  the  .selection  prcxe.ss  a  “fias¬ 
co”  and  .said  the  schcxrl  board  was  “arrogant.” 

At  the  end  of  the  hiring  prcxess,  the  Ixtard 
announced  the  names  of  the  finalLsts  and  held  delib¬ 
erations  in  public. 

Sch<x)l  board  president  Laura  Sands  .said  the  Reg¬ 
isters  position  made  her  job  difficult.  “Other  sur¬ 
rounding  .schcxil  districts  have  used  the  same  prcxe.ss 
and  have  not  had  to  deal  with  the  same  i.ssues  with 
the  Register,”  she  said.  “It  was  very  fru.strating  for  us. 
We  thought  we  were  doing  the  be.st  thing  for  the 
community.” 

She  added;  “I  felt  in  a  .sen.se  that  they  were  not 
allowing  us  to  do  the  job  we  were  elected  to  do  as 
we  saw  fit.” 

Register.  No  Regrets 

But  the  Register  has  no  regrets. 

Dennis  Ryerson,  the  paper’s  editor,  .said  candidates 
mu.st  lx  willing  to  have  their  names  made  public. 

“If  .someone’s  afraid  to  have  deliberations  in  pub¬ 
lic  alxjut  his  .selection,  what  other  deliberations 
would  he  be  afraid  to  discu.ss  in  public?  If  he’s 
uncomfortable  with  openne.ss,  maybe  he’s  not  the 
right  person  for  the  job.” 


Randy  Dotinga  is  an  education  reporter  with  the 
Escondido,  Calif.,  North  County  Times. 
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